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speech errors, and other work. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


THE LANGUAGE GARDEN 


A Primary Language Book 
by Howard, Hawthorne and Howard 

The whimsical play idea of a language garden is the means by which 
the authors lead the children into games that are really drill in simple oral 
and written composition, vocabulary 
The colored illustrations by Maud and 
Miska Petersham are delightfully imaginative. 


For beginning work in Arithmetic and English 


NUMBER FRIENDS 


by Howard, Hawthorne and Howard | 


A delightfully informal way of presenting the fundamentals of arithmetic 
is through this new book of games and stories as interesting as those in any 
reader. It has been developed with the idea of cultivating a very definite 
number sense, in as happy a way as possible, by presenting such arithmetic 
situations as may occur in the child’s own life. The charming colored 
illustrations are by Maud and Miska Petersham. 


List Price, $ .88 


building, correction of common 
List Price, $ .80 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















Have you 
ordered 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 


ADVANCED EDITION 


It is the most modern, the most complete, 
and the most inviting abridged dictionary 
ever published, and the lowest priced. 

“‘Should be on every teacher’s desk.”’ 
—Review in Nebraska Educational Journal. 

New from Ato Z. ~ Defines 100,000 words 
and phrases. ~ Simple, accurate definitions. 
~ Large, clear type. ~ 3000 original illustra- 
tions. ~ 16-page Atlas in color. ~ Valuable 


Appendixes. 
List Price $2.64 With Index $2.88 


If you are not familiar with it 
send fora copy on approval 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON (€ Hehe | 

















s Winston Building Philadelphia 
Chicago Dallas San Francisco Atlanta 





ATLANTIC READERS © 


A series of five books designed for 


Character-Building 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 


Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 


Book | The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book I! High and Far Grade V 


Book III The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade Vil 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


Six States and many important 
cities have adopted these books in this, 
their first season. The States are 
Montana, Utah, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, West Virginia and South Carolina. 











Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cts. 


_ LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Pennsylvania Casualty 
Company 


HOME OFFICE: LANCASTER, PA. 


AMERICA’S PREMIER LEGAL RESERVE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT COMPANY 
TO SPECIALIZE IN TEACHERS’ INSURANCE 


The Pennsylvania Casualty Company has no connection 
with any Fraternal or Beneficial Association 


ACCIDENT INDEMNITIES 


ORDINARY SPECIAL 
Principal Sum $1000 to $2000 Principal Sum $2000 to $4000 
Total Disability $25.00 weekly Total Disability $50.00 weekly 
Partial Disability $12.50 weekly Partial Disability $25.00 weekly 


Hospital Indemnity $75.00 weekly 


ILLNESS INDEMNITY 


Total Disability $25.00 weekly Non-Confining Illness $12.50 weekly 
(Indemnity paid from First Day of Disability) 


$100,000.00 


Deposited with the Insurance Department of Pennsylvania for 


the protection of the policy holders 


Write or call for further information regarding our complete 
line of Health and Accident Policies 
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| CHRISTMAS GREETINGS | 
| TO OUR MEMBERS, EVERYWHERE! | 





SS. HOW THIS OFT-REPEATED GREETING CHEERS US EVER MORE 


AND MORE AS THE YEARS GO BY. 


AND THE LONGER WE LIVE, THE 


MORE IT MEANS, FOR OUR CIRCLE OF ASSOCIATIONS IS EVER 


GROWING. 


TO YOU, WITHOUT WHOSE LOYALTY OUR ASSOCIATION WOULD HAVE 
BEEN LESS PROSPEROUS, AND OUR DUTIES LESS PLEASANT, WE EXTEND 
OUR BEST WISHES FOR A VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A VERY HAPPY NEW 


YEAR. 


ASSOCIATED IN PLEASANT RELATIONS. 


WE HOPE THE DAYS TO COME MAY CONTINUE TO FIND US HAPPILY 


WE SINCERELY TRUST THAT THE PAST YEAR HAS BROUGHT YOU MANY 


JEWELS TO HANG ON LIFE’S CHAIN OF PRECIOUS THOUGHTS. 


MAY THE 


COMING YEARS BRING YOU MORE FRIENDS, MORE PROSPERITY AND MORE 


PEACE. 


LANCASTER, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Boe 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL 


ASSOCIATION 


sad 




















Why Not Use a Complete Series in 
History and Civics 
as Well as in Other Subjects? 


WOODBURN & MORAN'S 


HISTORIES AND CIVICS 


Texts with individuality, combining several new and 
unusual features. Vivid and stimulating, free from 
bias, wholesome in tone—these Woodburn and Moran 
characteristics have given the series a nation-wide 
hold. 


Beginner’s History of the United States $1.30 
New Gr. 4-5 or 5-6 


Finders and Founders of the New World -92 
Gr. gor 5 

The Makers of America, Gr. 5 or 6 1.08 

Introduction to American History 1.12 
Gr. 6 or 7 

Elementary American History, Gr. 7-8 1.56 

The American Community 1.48 

Ge. 7, €, Jv. FS. 
Active Citizenship, Gr. 7 or 8 1.32 


New civics text for one term course. 
Ready in January. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
J. K. Satchell, Pennsylvania Representative 











NEWSON 
READERS 


A New Basal Series 
by Bryce—Hardy—Turpin 


has been especially made 
Type 


to conform with scientific 


requirements. 


Illus- are by one of the most 
trations popular children’s artists. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue - - - New York, N. Y. 
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The assignment for today and tomorrow is in 


_ WELLS AND HART 


MODERN PLANE GEOMETRY 
MODERN SOLID GEOMETRY 


MODERN PLANE AND SOLID 
GEOMETRY 


Founded on a long series of successful mathematics 
texts, these Modern Geometries have distinct merits 
of their own. Chief of these are: The Minimum 
Course for average students with optional material 
for superior students, and thorough and systematic 
training in the solution of original problems. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
































~ VISITING CARDS ~ 
Correct in form. Perfect in exe- 
cution. Direct from the nation’s 
capital. Moderate prices. Ask for 
, loan of Portfolio of samples. 
m HAUSLER &CO, : 

: 327 Eye St. N.E., Washington D.C 
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Natural Slate 
Blackboards 


Clean— 


“Easy to clean—easy to write 
on—easy to read from!” 


Economical— 
“Natural Slate Blackboards in- 
stalled 75 years ago are still 
in’ active use.” 
Permanent— 
“First Cost the Only Cost!” 
No wonder Natural Shte 
Blackboards are approved by 
School Directors everywhere! 
NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARD CO. 
101 Robim Ave. Pen Argyl, Pa. 


Free Trips to Europe | 


| 
and our National Parks! To be awarded to teachers | 
and pupils for Essays on ‘‘Travel As An Educator.’’ No 

J} 





other conditions! Write today for full details. 


The World Review, Dept. 1, Mount Morris, Illinois | 

















A Pageant for every holiday 


Special Day 
Pageants 
For Little People 


By Marion Kennedy and Katherine Bemis 





21 simple pageants for any number of children 
covering all the holidays, including Mother’s, 
Father’s, Armistice, Arbor Day, etc. 

Cloth, Price Postpaid $1.50 

Send for illustrated catalogue of Pageants, 
Folk Dances, Games, etc. 
A. S. BarRNEs & Co. Publishers | 
67 West 44th St., New York 
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Temple University 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 

School of Music 

Training School for 
Nurses 

University High School 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 
Phone, Stevenson 7600 








I. we could just get you 
to try TICONDEROGA 
no more urging would be 
necessary—a sale would 
be made: its lead _per- 


suades. 


School Bureau 
Pencil Sales Department 


JoserpH D1rxoN CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JERSEY City, N. J. 


9 ONE HUNDREDTH YEAR 
1827 DIXON SERVICE 1927 



































HEALTH 


Playwriting Contest 


This contest, open to high 
schools, is a fine opportunity for 
training in dramatics and health 
education. Plays dealing with 
individual or community health 
or hygiene are to be a class or 
group effort. Plays are to be pro- 
duced before submission. Eight 
prizes, ranging from $10 to $100, 
are offered. 


For further information write your 
COUNTY TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
OR 
PENNSYLVANIA TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETY 
311 S. Juniper St. - Philadelphia 


Distributors of Modern Health Crusade material and the books: 


HeattH TRAINING IN ScHoots (Dansdill) 
A Heatts Epucation Procepureg (Wootten) 


(Supported By Christmas Seals) 























In the year 1755 


Benjamin Franklin said; 


“Think of three things, whence you 
came, where you are going, and to 
whom you must account’”’ 


From whatever point you may 
come, there is a warm welcome 
awaiting you at The Benjamin 
Franklin. Wherever you are go- 
ing, we can supply you with help- 
ful, interesting hotel and travel 
information. 


1200 Rooms, each with bath 
Rates *4 upward 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
CHESTNUT & NINTH ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 


HORACE LELAND WIGGINS 
Managing Director 


UNDER DIRECTION ne OF AMERICA 
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F YOU are looking for some really intriguing new 
supplementary readers, you should lose no time 
in investigating 


Wright’s Ellingwood’s 
THE MAGIC BOAT CUBBY BEAR 
A continuous adventure story An animal reader for the sec- 
for the first grade. ond grade. 


Rice’s PETER’S WONDERFUL 
BOX IN THE SAND ADVENTURE 


A mystery story for the second A fairy story for the third and 
and third grades. fourth grades. 


Our illustrated circular No. 541 describes these and four other readers 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


























_ RECENTLY PUBLISHED - 


Pearson unit Heat? s ones Reailliax 
Book One, $0.56; Book Two, $0.64; Book Three, $0.68; Manual, $0.48 


NEW series of books for silent reading which provide 

specific training for the various types of reading. A great va- 
riety of informative material is presented, some for rapid reading, 
some for careful and exact study, some for the selection of the main 
ideas and some for topical analysis. The Teacher’s Manual gives 
explicit and complete instructions, with suggestive, detailed lesson 
plans and teaching methods. 


. 5] » . * . 
Finch’s Guideposts to Citizenship 
300 pp. Illustrated $1.12 

N a fresh, impressive manner this book treats of a variety of 

topics, all relating to the development of character and to the 
fitting of boys and girls for life in their community. 

The author sets forth the obligations as well as the rights and 
privileges of young citizens, holds up for them worthy ideals, and 
provides material relating to school activities which afford training 
for ee 





AMERICAN BOOK ‘COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Educational Congress 


November 2-4, 1927 


were present when Deputy Superinten- 

dent James N. Rule convened the Edu- 
cational Congress on November 2 in the House 
of Representatives at Harrisburg. He called 
attention to the large attendance and to the 
fact that sixteen colleges were represented at 
the conference. He also stated that the pro- 
ceedings of the conference would be published 
and distributed among the school people of 
the State. 


2 PPROXIMATELY 300 school officials 


Report of Secretaries 

At the closing session Associate Superinten- 
dent Ben Graham, Pittsburgh summarized the 
reports of the several secretaries as follows: 

Dr. Keith in his opening address sounded 
the keynote of the conference. The two gen- 
eral themes (1) The Equitable Distribution of 
State Subsidies to School Districts and (2) 
The Improvement of Instruction—are the most 
important questions before Pennsylvania edu- 
cators today. Dr. Keith outlined the procedure 
to be followed by the commission now studying 
“The Equitable Distribution of State Subsid- 
ies” and declared a determined effort would be 
made to find a square deal method for the dis- 
tribution of State money to the school districts 
of the State. Dr. Graham commented on Dr. 
Keith’s recital of the history of state subsidies 
to public education, pronouncing it a contri- 
bution of distinctive value. “We liked the 
keystone speech,” said Dr. Graham, “and we 
like the courageous stand of the State Super- 
intendent in attacking the question of subsid- 
ies.” He read the names of the members of the 
commission and said their report will be made 
to the next legislature. Members of the Legis- 
lative Commission to Study the Distribution of 
State Subsidies to School Districts are: 


1. Chairman Ex Officio 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
John A. H. Keith 


2. Appointed by the Governor 
Simon H. Sell, Bedford 
A. B. Jobson, Oil City 
Archibald F. Jones, Coudersport 


. Appointed by the President Pro Tempore 
of the Senate 
Senator W. D. Mansfield, McKeesport 
Senator James E. Norton, Reading 
Senator Warren R. Roberts, Bethlehem 


OO 


4. Appointed by the Speaker of the House 
Representative Lillie H. Pitts, Philadel- 
phia 
Representative Harry E. Himes, Kit- 
tanning 
Representative Elwood J. Turner, Ches- 
ter 


Franklin Spencer Edmonds called attention 
to the tax burden in the United States and 
gave the higher cost and standards of living as 
the cause. He raised and discussed most il- 
luminatingly such questions as: 


Is the Tax in Pennsylvania Burdensome? 

Is Our Tax Burden Fairly Distributed? 

Do the Schools Receive Too Much Tax in 
Pennsylvania? 

What Ought to Be Done in School Finance? 


Mr. Edmonds paid his particular respects 
to two members of the congress who were for- 
merly members of the State legislature and 
rendered highly efficient service in securing the 
educational legislation of 1921, ’23 and ’25: 
Superintendent W. H. Martin, Wilkinsburg 
and Curtis M. Harding of the Dixon Crucible 
Company, Canton, Pa. 

Dr. Graham characterized the address as 
an able review of the situation. He recom- 
mended that schoolmen get a copy of the Tax 
Commission’s report and master the informa- 
tion. He also pointed out as especially inter- 
esting Mr. Edmonds’ discussion of the ex- 
emptions throughout the State and evasions of 
the four mills tax on personal property. 

In discussing Governor Fisher’s address, Dr. 
Graham called attention to the Chief Execu- 
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tive’s personal magnetism, splendid democratic 
spirit, familiarity with Pennsylvania’s educa- 
tional history, knowledge of constitutional law 
and its application to the schools, and the 
fact that he had once been a teacher. He com- 
mended the Governor’s fine spirit in attending 
the reception, thus permitting the members of 
the Congress to meet him personally. “The 
opinion of the members of the Conference 
seems to be reflected in the thought that we 
are most fortunate in having at the head of 
Pennsylvania’s State government a leader who 
comprehends so intelligently the educational 
needs of the State and who is entirely sym- 
pathetic with the finest ideals of education. 
We are one with the Governor and the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in striv- 
ing to make efficient the agencies for education 
which have already been set up. We are deep- 
ly appreciative of the time and effort which 
the Governor of Pennsylvania has taken to 
make this Conference a success.” 


Dr. Graham complimented highly the well 
balanced program, pointing out that it had 
been confined to two topics and was run on 
time—facts worthy of appreciation. The di- 
viding of Thursday’s sessions into sectional 
meetings for the county and district superin- 
tendents, respectively, he also commended be- 
cause of the distinct problems of each group. 


District Superintendents’ Section 


Associate Superintendent Amanda E. Stout, 
the Secretary, Reading, in her report stated 
that the chief characteristic of the meetings 
was the sharp difference of opinion. This 
stimulated spirited discussion and revealed dif- 
ferences in viewpoints. What constitutes a 
school furnishes a good example of this dif- 
ference of opinion. One speaker said: “The 
teacher is the school and the school is for the 
children.” An opposite view was—the pupils 
are the school. The chief function of the class- 
room is learning. The children are the doers; 
the teacher, the directing agent. The discussion 
of supervision furnished another example. One 
speaker advocated the selection of an out- 
standing teacher from a particular grade as a 
leader for the group. Opposed to this was the 
opinion that the supervisor should be one 
specially trained for the work. Among the 
suggestions urged were: 


1. That superintendents should delegate rou- 
tine 
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2. That care should be exercised in the selec- 
tion of teachers, i. e., that the superin- 
tendent ought to supply competent and 
adequate teaching power 

3. That more consideration be given to varia- 
bility in pupils 

4. That superintendents show willingness to 
adjust the entire organization for the 
service of pupils 


In reporting Principal Allen’s paper on the 
Program of Colleges and Normal Schools for 
Helping Superintendents in the Improvement 
of Instruction, Miss Stout paid a high tribute 
to the normal school leaders. Among the pro- 
cedures recommended were: 


1. Higher entrance requirements 

2. Improvement of the curriculum and teach- 
ing technique 

3. Close linking with the teachers’ institutes 
of the county 

4. If extension work is to be successful, it 
must be done by the faculty members of 
normal schools, colleges and universities 


Improving Instruction Through Measuring 
Pupil Achievement was the theme of the af- 
ternoon session. The consensus of opinion was 
that any testing program to be efficient must 
have value for 


1. Guidance 
2. Remedial Instruction 
3. Retesting 


County Superintendents’ Section 


The topics fer the County Superintendents’ 
Section were the same as for the District Su- 
perintendents’ Section and aroused similar 
spirited discussions. Among the suggestions 
advanced by the speakers were: 


1. More help for the superintendent’s office 

2. Classification of counties by legislative acts 
because of their marked differences 

38. A need of general supervisors—one for 
every seventy-five to one hundred teach- 
ers 


The discussion of the Program of Colleges 
and Normal Schools for Helping Superinten- 
dents in the Improvement of Instruction 
brought forth the following suggestions: 


1. Improved teaching through better methods 

2. Frequent conferences between teacher train- 
ing authorities and school officials re- 
garding the selection of better teachers 

3. More discrimination in selecting young 
people for teacher training 

4, Better opportunities for teachers in service 
—demonstration lessons at teacher 
training institutions on Saturdays, etc. 
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5. The clinic method, superior to the lecture 
method, should be brought to the various 
centers 


The papers on Improving Instruction 
Through Measuring Pupil Achievement, show- 
ed the following trends: 


1. That superintendents should know and use 
some tests 


The results from one county showed that 
tests 
(a) Contributed to better grading 
(b) Improved teaching 
(c) Placed emphasis properly 


2. That tests are of value to the high school 
principal in the subjects he does not 
know well. He can do some supervision 
by giving standard tests in these 


3. That no satisfactory tests have been devel- 
oped for art and music. 


There was general agreement as to the need 
for libraries to supplement the work of the 
school. 


The Man with Folded Arms 

Dr. Graham pronounced Superintendent Mc- 
Andrew’s address, “The Man with Folded 
Arms,” a great treat saying, “He preached a 
fine gospel for the classroom teacher and the 
superintendent. It was a splendid exposition 
of methods and tools, and showed the value 
of modern research and close contact with the 
classroom.” Dr. Graham evoked enthusiastic 
applause in referring to Superintendent Dick- 
ey’s observation in introducing Mr. McAndrew, 
“The Chicago school board has discovered that 
the Chicago textbooks are printed in the Eng- 
lish language.” 


Organization of the Department of Public 
Instruction 


State Superintendent, Dr. John A. H. Keith, 
in discussing The Organization of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for Service to the 
School Districts of the State, called attention 
to the complexity of the organization on ac- 
count of the many agencies centering in it. He 
predicted that the burdens of the future would 
be greater because of the added responsibilities 
succeeding legislatures may impose. He gave 
an exposition of the types of activities in the 
Department, differentiating between those that 
are mandatory and those that are promotional 
and advisory. He presented to the members 
of the Congress a sheet which outlined in 
graphic form a series of relationships which 
will perform the service contemplated by law. 
In explaining the chart, he pointed out that 
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1. The Executive Secretary, the Controller, 
and the Director of Research and Sta- 
tistics are right arms—they represent 
the Superintendent directly 


2. The six divisions are of parallel or equal 
function, each in charge of a Deputy 
Superintendent who represents the Su- 
perintendent in relation to these agen- 
cies and functions. (The relationships 
and divisions, as set up in the graph, 
will be found under staff organization 
on page 235 of this issue.) 


He emphasized the fact that the Library and 
Museum is to be made an important Division 
in the Department of Public Instruction; that 
it is to be housed in the new Education Build- 
ing and that it is justified by its educational 
value to the Commonwealth. “The purpose of 
the Administrative Code,” said Dr. Keith, “is 
to secure administrative efficiency. The De- 
partment of Public Instruction is a service 
agency, helping to secure ever better education 
for the boys and girls of the Commonwealth.” 
He urged the school officials to call on the 
Department for this service. In reviewing the 
work of the Congress, Dr. Keith called atten- 
tion to two definitions of supervision: 


1. Looking over—inspecting 


2. Over-looking it—folding the arms and let- 
ting it go on 


He added a third one—seeing it through; get- 
ting down to brass tacks and seeing that 
it goes through to a satisfactory end. 


As a contribution to the improvement of 


-instruction, he advocated four points which 


appear in his administrative message in this 
issue. Dr. Keith complimented Dr. Graham’s 
able review of the program. “It is the more 
wholesome,” said the State Superintendent, 
“because the secretaries had no part in ar- 
ranging it.” Dr. Keith expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the interest shown in the program and 
made the following suggestions: 


1. That the time of the meeting be fixed for 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday fol- 
lowing the general election in Novem- 
ber of each year 


2. That the Program Committee write superin- 
tendents, say next July, asking what 
has been done between September and 
June to secure improvement of instruc- 
tion 


3. That this material be brought together, 
classified and made available to the 
school people of the State 
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The First Two Years of College 


G. C, L. RIEMER 


Norwood, Massachusetts 


ORE and more emphasis is being 
VI placed today on the difference be- 

tween the first two and the last two 
years of the liberal arts college. The Uni- 
versities of California, Chicago, Stanford, and 
Washington, for instance, acknowledged this 
difference several years ago and organized the 
freshman and sophomore years as a junior 
college. Other universities have since done 
the same. In fact, Johns Hopkins University 
went so far recently as to eliminate the stu- 
dents of the first two years altogether. 


The following comments of educators in 
regard to this cleavage are interesting. They 
all point to the desirability, or actuality, of a 
distinct break between the upper and lower 
divisions of the college. 

President Butler of Columbia endorsed the 
action of President White of Cornell and said: 
“President White of Cornell demonstrated that 
in the American college program there was a 
real and distinct break at the end of the second 
year, which finds its explanation in the psy- 
chological history of youth.” 


Dean Hawkes of Columbia has also observ- 
ed that college students reach intellectual ma- 
turity about the end of the sophomore year. 


E. E. Slosson gave expression to his opinion 
as follows: “When order is brought out of 
chaos, it seems likely that the natural cleav- 
age plane between collegiate and university 
work will be found to be between the sopho- 
more and junior years.” 


Alexander Meiklejohn, the former presi- 
dent of Amherst, saw the break very clearly 
and remarked: “It is proposed that the first 
two years of the course be sharply separated 
from the last two and that each of these di- 
visions be given methods of teaching and ex- 
amination suited to the work which it has to 
do.” 

L. V. Koos of Minnesota made the following 
comment: “This trend and these and other 
changes and characteristics....point to the 
advisability of a recognition of the line of 
demarcation making itself felt increasingly in 
the region of the middle of the college period.” 

R. J. Leonard of Teachers College went a 
step farther when he spoke of the necessity 
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of making a distinct administrative unit of 
the first two years in college. “Some hold with 
insistence,” he said, “that the lower division 
of the college belongs to the secondary school; 
others that the integrity of the four-year arts 
college must be maintained. The easy solution 
for the university is to release its hold upon 
these two years as soon as possible, looking 
forward to much the same relation with them 
as now exists with high schools....This may 
be the ultimate solution.” 


Educators have evidently sensed the dif- 
ference between upper and lower classmen 
quite distinctly for some time. They have 
observed that the studies of the first two years 
in college are for the most part a continuation 
of the studies of the secondary school, that 
the students of the lower classes are psycho- 
logically much like high-school pupils, that 
their method of approach to the solution of 
problems must needs be like that of immature 
students, that college freshmen and sophomores 
still need the guidance afforded by well or- 
ganized secondary schools, ete. In fact, it 
was for reasons such as these that many col- 
leges reorganized their first two years into 
junior colleges. They explain, in large meas- 
ure, too, the wonderful growth of the junior- 
college movement throughout the West and 
Middle West. 


Pennsylvania colleges show the break be- 
tween the sophomore and junior years very 
clearly in their programs of study, though 
not in organization. The work of their first 
two years is almost all prescribed while that 
of the remaining two years is wholly elective. 
Beginning in the junior year, it becomes a 
question of majors and minors, based on 
groups of courses. This may be illustrated 
by the curricula of the following three col- 
leges. The arabic numerals express the num- 
ber of semester hours in each case. 


ALLEGHENY GETTYSBURG LAFAYETTE 
COLLEGE COLLEGE COLLEGE 
Freshman Freshman Freshman 

Year Year Year 
err fee OG "HS «Sasevess 6 
For. Lang. I 6 or 8 For. Lang. ....12 For. Lang. .... 12 
For. Lang. II 

or History 6 or 8 Orientation .... 4 
Math. or Science 8 Math. or Science 6 Math. ......... 6 
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Sophomore Sophomore Sophomore 

Yoar Year Year 

English ......... 4 
For. Lang. I 6 or 8 For. Lang. 12 or 9 For. Lang. .... 12 
Math. or Science 8 Math. or Science 6 Science .......... 6-8 
Philosophy ..... 6 
History or 
For. Lang. II 6 or 8 Soc. Studies ..12 Electives ....... 12 


A complete and distinct break now sets in, 
and about all the work becomes elective. 


Junior & Senior Junior & Senior Junior & Senior 
Years Years Years 


1 Major, 2 Minors 1 Major & 1 Minor 1 Major & 1 Minor 
& Electives 


For a long time to come, however, junior 
colleges in Pennsylvania, if they should be 
established, would probably be organized as 
parts of regularly established colleges rather 
than as independent units. In the first place, 
there are many small colleges in the State 
that would find it difficult to get along with- 
out the students of the first two years; in the 
second place, the taxpayers of Pennsylvania 
have not yet caught up with the high school 
movement. There is no reason, however, why 
the junior college organization should not be 
effected at several colleges without delay; for 
the following table of enrolment shows that 
the students of their first two years would 
form excellent junior colleges: 


Enrolment of Six Colleges of Pennsylvania 








2 = 5 

3 E E >. . u r) 

o « = o = = °o 

= rf 8 é & = ? 

5 u D c- = a 5 
BES. cicvdsccuse 201 149 350 135 127 262 
DE ncdbssnsdees 348 245 593 238 192 430 
pT eee ee 207 120 7 110 106 216 
Franklin & Marshall 256 150 116 110 226 
GettyeNUES 2c ccccces 217 160 113 130 243 
LGRIMEES.  ccbccccccese 394 313 193 169 362 





In other words, in the junior-college division 
at Allegheny there would be 350 students; at 
Bucknell, 598; at Dickinson, 327, ete. 

The above table shows also to what extent 
the lower classmen must give tone to the en- 
tire college. At Lafayette, for instance, where 
there are only 362 upper classmen against 
707 lower classmen, the situation is apparent- 
ly not very favorable for a real university 
atmosphere. At Franklin and Marshall the 
situation is almost as unfavorable, for the pro- 
portion of lower classmen to upper classmen 
is 406 to 226. In each case the ratio is about 
2 to 1, in favor of the underclassmen. Would 
it not be better to treat the lower division as 
a distinct unit, with its own administration 
and teachers? 

The following remarks by R. J. Leonard 
regarding the organization of the junior col- 
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lege when part of a college, are worthy of 
note: “The first two years’ work should be 
under a single dean or director, who, in co- 
operation with his staff, would be entirely 
responsible and free to move. The organiza- 
tion must be such that, if necessary, it may 
cut across subject sequences and arrange new 
groupings of old subjects or introduce new 
subjects.” 

Such junior colleges will probably be the 
form adapted to the situation in Pennsylva- 
nia for some time to come. And yet there is 
no reason why independent junior colleges 
should not be established at some of the larger 
cities right away. They could certainly be 
recommended to the cities listed below. The 
population is given in each case in thousands. 


Allentown ........ 92,000 McKeesport ...... 50,000 
PO ee 66,000 New Castle ....... 50,000 
Bethlehem ....... 63,000 Philadelphia . .2,000,000 
CRE... <n sans eas 70,000 Pittsburgh ....-- 640,000 
RE On ne 40,000 ae ee ee 113,000 
WM er ee kt es 113,000 MONMONOE sci wes ees 142,000 
Harrisburg . 83,000 Williamsport ..... 43,000 
Johnstown ........ 72,000 Wilkes-Barre ..... 80,000 
Lancaster ........ 57,000 WOT. 9. caeeo esau 50,000 


Although it is quite generally considered 
unwise to establish junior colleges in cities of 
less than 75,000, several smaller cities were 
included in the table above because of towns 
and villages in their vicinity with excellent 
transportation facilities, which tend to in- 
crease the population of the junior-college 
district. 


It should be noted that the University of 
Pittsburgh has established relations with the 
school authorities of Johnstown whereby it 
offers instruction in the subjects of the fresh- 
man and sophomore years to the high-school 
graduates of Johnstown and vicinity at Johns- 
town. The city provides the plant; the uni- 
versity provides the teachers. The university 
charges its regular tuition fee to the parents 
and gives college credit for the work done. 


In the judgment of many educators the 
time will come when this lower division of 
the college will be considered, organized and 
administered as an integral part of the high 
school. In other words, a new unit of sec- 
ondary education will be formed, extending 
from the seventh grade to the sophomore year, 
inclusive. In the meantime, the two units 
should cooperate more fully than at present 
in building curricula and in correlating their 
work in every way possible. Today, unfortu- 
nately, the right hand seldom knows what the 
left hand is doing. 
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Music in the Kindergarten 


MARTHA E, GEIGER 


Supervisor of Music, Kindergarten and Primary Grades, Reading, Pa. 


It’s the songs ye sing, 


And the smiles ye wear, 
That’s a-makin’ the sunshine everywhere.—Riley 


system is the kindergarten for there 

we find the little children ranging in 
age from four and a half to six. Though young 
in years, their enthusiasm and interest in all 
activities are most delightful to see. Among 
the various periods of the session, the one de- 
voted to music affords the children much 
pleasure. 

During this period the time is devoted to the 
singing of beautiful songs, 
to the appreciation of 
music, to the development 
of a feeling for rhythm, 
and to the correction of 
monotones or “listeners.” 
The song material used 
has been very carefully 
selected and the texts are 
well adapted to very 
young children, while the 
melodies are most tuneful. 
To combine tuneful mel- 
odies with texts that very young children 
can appreciate is a work of art and skill. 
When a child asks to sing a particular song 
all alone because it is a favorite of his, I feel 
that music means something to that child. 

In developing the appreciation of music the 
aim is to have the child recognize the mood 
of the selection whether played on the piano 
or the victrola. The music may have such a 
marked rhythm that it suggests a desire to 
walk like wooden soldiers; or the melody may 
be so high-pitched and played so lightly that 
it makes one think of brownies, elves, fairies 
or butterflies that skip and flit about. Again 
the melody may be so quiet and restful that it 
suggests rocking dolly to sleep or swinging in 
a hammock. Or it may be such a very slow, 
well-defined rhythm that it suggests the walk- 
ing of a cumbersome animal like the elephant, 
whose body is so large that he must move 
slowly. When the children learn to interpret 
these various moods of music they have gained 
an appreciation of the atmosphere of music. 

Whether conscious of it or not, every one has 


() NE of the garden spots of any school 
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a certain innate feeling for rhythm which is 
evidenced in the walk of the individual. We 
often recognize a person by his swing when 
a block away from us. When a band plays 
on the street most people unconsciously follow 
the swing of the music. Every one has this 
appreciation of rhythm but in some the feel- 
ing is stronger than in others. Our aim is to 
develop this feeling and so we play victrola se- 
lections with a very pronounced rhythm 
and have the children use 
their arms and hands to 
indicate this rhythm. Thus 
they play imaginary 
drums, flutes, horns, 
cymbals, tambourines or 
sticks, the teacher being 
the leader and _ chang- 
ing from the playing of 
one instrument to another 
while the children fol- 
low her lead. If any child 
does it well he may become 
the next leader and whatever instrument he 
“makes believe” to play the class also play. 

At another time marching is combined with 
imaginary playing of instruments, the waving 
of flags, or the clapping of hands. Any child 
that does not feel the rhythm is assisted by 
the teacher. After following this procedure 
for several months, not only with straight 
rhythms but also with those having a pattern 
such as Moskowski’s “Serenata,” we give the 
children toy instruments such as tambourines, 
rhythm sticks, cymbals, triangles and bells. 
All children playing the same instrument are 
grouped together and the toy band is led by 
a bandmaster, each child having a chance to 
be the conductor. Toward the end of the 
school year it is quite possible to obtain some 
pleasing effects, having certain instruments 
such as triangles and bells play the lighter 
parts of a selection and adding other instru- 
ments for heavier parts. The children learn 
to make valuable suggestions as to choice of 
instruments for interpretation. 





(Turn to page 206) 
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Present and Future Spelling Needs of 
Children 


ERNEST HORN 


State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


(Continued from the November Issue) 


HE selection of the word list for the 
seventh and eighth grades offers a 
somewhat different problem from the 

choice of words for the first six grades. Many 
children receive in these grades the last sys- 
tematic instruction in spelling that they will 
ever receive. By the end of the eighth grade 
they should have learned to spell the most 
important and difficult words needed in life 
outside the school, even if some of these words 
are not needed in the writing done by children 
during the first eight grades. 


It must be kept in mind that there are 
measures of importance other than frequency 
of use either in the child’s present writing 
or in the writing of adults. Especially one 
must take into consideration those factors 
which measure the importance of a word in 
terms of cruciality. For example, the word 
recommend and the word luck have the same 
frequency credits in adult writing. If meas- 
ured by frequency, the importance of these 
two words is the same. Luck, however, is mis- 
spelled by one eighth grade child in a hun- 
dred, while recommend is misspelled by forty- 


six eighth grade children in a hundred. It is- 


clear that to omit recommend from the course 
of study in spelling is much more serious 
than to omit luck, since luck would probably 
be learned incidentally. The spelling difficulty 
must therefore be taken as an additional meas- 
ure of the importance of a word. Moreover, 
the word luck is used chiefly in personal let- 
ters, in which the penalties for misspellings 
are very light, while recommend is used most 
frequently in business letters and in letters 
of application, in which the penalties for mis- 
spellings are very severe. It seems clear, 
therefore, that in the seventh and eighth grades 
frequent, difficult and crucial words must be 
taught even though the child in those grades 
has no present use for them. 


There are other factors also which must 
be taken into consideration in selecting the 
word lists for these more advanced grades. A 
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derived form, the base of which has already 
been taught, may be set aside in favor of a 
new base word, or substituted for it. Examples 
of such derived forms are those ending in s, 
ed, and ing. 

Summarizing, both the permanent value of 
the word and the present usefulness of the 
word must be taken into consideration in mak- 
ing the course of study for any grade. In the 
first six grades there are more words which 
are not only of present usefulness but also of 
permanent future usefulness than can be 
taught. It is obviously beyond justification to 
teach a child a word of merely passing value, 
while neglecting a word which has equal or 
superior present usefulness and also great 
permanent worth. Toward the end of the 
course of study in spelling the child must 
be taught to spell the most frequent and 
crucial words which are needed in life outside 
the school. Some of these words may not be 
needed by him until school is over. However, 
the worth of these words is readily appreciat- 
ed by the child. No child in seventh and 
eighth grades can fail to see the importance 
of learning to spell words like application and 
recommendation—words frequently needed in 
early business experiences and particularly in 
letters of application. 

Childish and Permanent Values in Other 
Subjects. The principles which have been il- 
lustrated for spelling apply also to the other 
subjects of the course of study. These prin- 
ciples may be summarized in the form of two 
propositions: First, that the school must ac- 
cept the responsibility of preparing for all 
frequent, crucial and permanent activities 
which are not adequately prepared for by 
other institutions, such as the home and the 
church; second, at each stage in the child’s 
development there is a definite advantage to 
be gained in dealing with activities which not 
only enrich the child’s life at the present time 
but also give the child control of abilities 
which are permanently needed in life outside 
the school. In accepting these two propositions, 
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however, several qualifications must be kept 
in mind. 

A. There are at best very little data as 
to what constitutes a good life for a child at 
each stage in his development. Those who 
have urged us most eloquently to make child- 
ish present needs the chief factor in curriculum 
construction have produced practically noth- 
ing in the way of scientific investigations of 
what constitutes the good life, say for a child 
of six, or of three, or of ten. It is obvious 
that one cannot organize an intelligent and 
effective program for enriching the life of a 
six-year-old boy unless one knows what con- 
stitutes a good life for a six-year-old boy. 


B. To introduce artificial paraphernalia 
and subject matter into the school and then 
defend related activities on the ground that 
they are needed in carrying out these artificial 
activities is clearly absurd. Such teaching 
neither fits the individual for the situations 
which he will meet in life when school is over 
nor enriches his present life outside the school. 


C. It is clear that those units of subject 
matter which are of value not only to the 
child now but also in his later life should 
constitute the bulk of the course of study in 
any grade. 


D. ‘Those activities which are exceedingly 
important for the adult but which are not 
needed by the child during the public school 
period must be taught as preparatory subjects. 


E. All critical situations which arise in the 
lives of children and which are not found in 
the situations which arise in the lives of 
adults must be dealt with at the time they arise. 
Almost always, however, it will be found that 
these situations do overlap to a considerable 
degree the situations in which adults are 
placed. Often the childish situation is the 
same in principle. It is therefore of the ut- 
most importance that the teacher see clearly 
not only the significant elements in the childish 
situation but the relation of these elements to 
important situations which the child will meet 
in the future. It is impossible to make a sat- 
isfactory adjustment even to present needs 
without having in mind the significance of 
these needs to future needs. Take, for ex- 
ample, the child of nine who continually shifts 
responsibility. The teacher cannot analyze 
what is involved in this situation nor help 
the child in the best way to improve his action 
unless she knows what this tendency means 
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not only in the lives of children but also in 
the lives of adults. 


In closing, it may be well to point out that 
the principle of enriching the child’s life at 
each period of his development operates more 
as a principle of grading the course of study 
than as a principle in selecting the ultimate 
abilities which the child must have at the end 
of the course of study. The child’s present 
life either in school or out of school cannot 
be intelligently enriched without considering 
the relationship of his present life to his fu- 
ture life. To believe otherwise is to accept 
the theory of opportunism and improvidence. 





MUSIC IN THE KINDERGARTEN 
(From page 204) 

In every group of children there are those 
who cannot “carry a tune.” They need special 
help and are given individual attention every 
day. The kindergarten teacher plays the “en- 
gine game” with them. Each child is a “make 
believe” engine on a track and as he goes 
around the track and comes to the teacher who 
is the station, he blows his whistle. If he can 
match the teacher’s “too-too” he may stay on 
the track; if not, he must go to the shop to 
have his whistle repaired. Each time the en- 
gine makes a round trip the pitch of the “too- 
too” is raised. And so by patient effort, each 
child is helped until he can match tones and 
eventually sing a song. All children can be 
taught to sing unless there is a throat or 
speech defect, and as these defects are correct- 
ed the voice can be developed. 


The music work in the kindergarten does 
much for the individual child, storing his mind 
with beautiful songs, melodies and rhythms. 
Dr. Richard J. Cabot has well said that “To 
sing or whistle at one’s work, to carry melodies 
and verses in one’s head, to do things with a 
swing and rhythm, is to preserve one’s soul 
from drought.” 





HAPPINESS 


If happiness hae not her seat 
And center in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest; 
Nae treasures nor pleasures 
Could make us happy lang; 
The heart aye’s the part aye 
That makes us right or wrang. 


—Robert Burns 
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Admitting Rural Pupils to High School 


DAVID B. KRAYBILL 


Superintendent, Redstone Township, Republic, Pa, 


HEN the study of the admission of 
\ \ rural pupils to high school was un- 
dertaken it seemed advisable to 
make an analysis of the examinations used 
in the different counties of Pennsylvania. The 
county high school entrance examinations that 
were given in the early summer of 1924 were 
secured from sixty counties. The tests were 
arranged by subjects. By sorting the types 
of questions and totalling, the frequency of 
occurrence of certain kinds of questions was 
determined. 


From the tabulations made by this method 
of analysis the following outstanding features 
were summarized: 


1. Very little use was made of objective tests. 

2. The percentage of “subjective” questions 
ran very high. “Discuss,” “Describe,” 
“Tell why” were very common forms 
of questions. 

3. Examinations in technical grammar rather 
than English were the rule. 

4. A scale to measure the quality of hand- 
writing was not used. 

5. The examinations in reading were oral. 

6. Speed and accuracy in the fundamental 
processes of arithmetic were not stress- 
ed. Decimals were given a minor place 
representing only seven-tenths of one 
per cent of all questions in arithmetic. 
On the other hand, bills and accounts, 
latitude and longitude, square root, dis- 
count, profit and loss, and commission 
and brokerage called for a total of sev- 
enteen and one-tenth per cent of all 
questions in arithmetic. Papering, 
roofing, carpeting, paving, painting, 
fencing, plastering and road building 
called for a total of five per cent of 
all questions. 

7. The examinations almost neglected art and 
music. : 

8. Disregarding the element of objectivity, the 
character and content of questions in 
subjects not mentioned above were not 
glaringly objectionable. For example, 
there was an apparent balance between 
fact and thought questions in geog- 
raphy; between citizenship, responsi- 
bility and civil government in Civics; 
between anatomy, physiology and hy- 
giene in health studies. 


An experiment to determine the relative 
merit of different tests for admitting rural 


pupils to high school was begun in the early 
summer of 1925. Seven counties of the State 


were used as fields of experimentation, namely, 
Blair, Center, Dauphin, Fulton, Lebanon, 
Mifflin and Northumberland. In order that 
there might be a comparison between the tra- 
ditional type examination grades and objec- 
tive test scores, written examinations and ob- 
jective tests were administered in each county. 
The following table indicates the objective 
tests that were used in the different counties. 


Name of County Tests used 
Blair Hiwktstasesenawes Prognostic Test 
Center ......-seecesees Illinois Examination 
Dauphin ........eeeeee Otis intermediate, mental ability 
PRN ods oN Gea aon eee Otis higher examination, mental 
ability 
Lebanon wiwheddeRiaeee Terman Intelligence 
Miffin ...cccvsccvcsccs Otis Classification 
Northumberland ....... Otis intermediate, mental ability 





In comparing the results of the entrance 
tests there were three things considered: the 
average age of pupils, their average scores, 
and the relationship of the scores. In all the 
counties except Fulton the pupils were divided 
into three groups; namely, those admitted to 
high school, those rejected over 14, and those 
rejected under 14. The age 14 was selected 
because it is the traditional age for high school 
admission. The age averages and average 
scores were compared by groups. The rela- 
tionships between the different tests were 
found by running correlations between them. 


. These averages and correlations were worked 


out by counties. 


In comparing the results of the entrance 
tests the following estimates were made: 


1. Seventy-four pupils out of every hundred 
examined are admitted to high school; 
twenty-six are rejected. 

2. The average age of those admitted is from 
13 years nine months to 14 years at the 
time of the high school entrance exam- 
ination. 

3. Approximately half of those rejected are 
over 14 years of age and half under 14 
years of age. 

4. A child 14 years old or over has good 
chances of being admitted if his grade 

is sixty per cent or more. 

One county may admit to high school on 
an average for written examination of 
fifty-five per cent while another county 
requires eighty-five per cent. 

6. There is no high correlation between writ- 

ten examination entrance averages and 
objective test entrance scores. 


or 
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7. The fact that there is no high relationship 
between written entrance examination 
averages and objective entrance test 
scores indicates that they do not meas- 
ure the same things consistently. 


An attempt was then made to determine 
which tests were most predictive of high 
school success. Correlations were made be- 
tween entrance scores (written examination 
and objective test) and success in high school 
as determined by teachers’ grades and stand- 
ard high school tests. Teachers’ grades were 
secured at the end of the first semester of the 
1925-1926 school year for all the pupils who 
entered high school in the seven counties. 
Gain in achievement measured by standard 
test scores was secured from seven centers in 
three different counties; namely, Bellefonte 
and State College in Center County; Herndon 
and Northumberland in Northumberland 
County; Hollidaysburg in Blair County. The 
standard high school tests used were the “Gen- 
eral Science Scale” arranged by August 
Dvorak, forms R-1 and S-2 and the “English 
Minimum Essentials Test” devised by J. C. 
Tressler, forms A and B. In each of the five 
places selected for administering standard 
high school tests the Otis self-administering 
test of mental ability was also given. 

Relative to the relation between entrance 
tests and high school achievement at the end 
of the first semester as determined by teachers’ 
marks the following statements may be made: 


(a) In four of the seven counties the cor- 
relations between written entrance examina- 
tion and high school success are greater than 
the correlations between objective entrance 
tests and high school success, though the dif- 
ferences were not significant. 

(b) In two of the seven counties objective 
entrance tests correlate higher with high 
school success, again non-significant differ- 
ences. 

(c) Teachers’ grades in Mifflin County 
(Mifflin County admitted on teachers’ grades 
and Otis Classification scores) show the high- 
est correlation of all with high school success. 

(d) The range of correlations between writ- 
ten examination and high school success is 
from .37 to .65, the average being .52. 

(e) The range of correlations between ob- 
jective tests and high school success is from 
.26 to .65, the average being .54. 

The findings of this study justify the fol- 
lowing recommendations: . 

1. That teachers’ grades, which are a com- 
bination of teachers’ judgments and written 
examinations conducted solely by the teach- 
ers, be a factor in determining fitness to enter 
high school. 
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2. Since the traditional written examina- 
tion for high school entrance requires a tre- 
mendous amount of labor and much time, and 
since it predicts success in high school no bet- 
ter than the objective tests, it should be dis- 
carded in favor of objective tests. 

3. On account of simplicity of administra- 
tion, ease of scoring, short time required and 
the value of the results obtained, the Otis 
Classification test is the most desirable one 
of those used in this study. 





WHAT OUR CHILDREN LEARN 

A number of new instruments of education 
have come into the field in recent years and 
some of the older ones have adopted new ap- 
peals to the interest of the young. The news- 
papers and magazines are now used in the 
schools, while tabloids, the funny page, the 
picture section, the movies and the radio offer 
their respective wares at every turn and cor- 
ner. Is the child properly guided and guarded 
in the whirl of miscellaneous influences, or is 
he left to make his own selection from the 
sound, the sordid, the worthwhile and the su- 
perficial? In what direction are his tastes 
leading him? 

With a view to ascertaining what our youth 
is interested in and how he satisfies his 
tastes, the Review of Reviews gave a test to- 
ward the end of the last school term. The test 
was composed of seventy questions relating to 
persons prominent in various fields, important 
political, social and economic events, subjects 
of public interest and pictures of persons and 
various scenes for identification. The test was 
sent to all schools which requested it and large 
numbers were distributed. The results indi- 
cated clearly the potent influence of the movie, 
the tabloid and the sport column and showed 
startlingly the need of attention to the more 
sober but deeper aspects of current life. 


Ignorance of basic facts and_ significant 
events is shocking. A large percentage of 
students state that they read only the funny 
page or sports section of the paper. High 
school students generally know who is gover- 
nor of their respective states, but a small per- 
centage do not possess even this minimum of 
knowledge. Edison was identified by the larg- 
est number, and Valentino, Mrs. Coolidge and 
Gertrude Ederle by smaller numbers in the 
order named, while Root, Hughes and Queen 
Marie fell hopelessly behind. The claim to 
fame of Ty Cobb, Aimee McPherson, Gene 
Tunney and Suzanne Lenglen is known to about 
one-third of those tested, but Bernard Shaw, 
Leonard Wood and Parkes Cadman are below 
the horizon. President Coolidge’s policies and 
the third term tradition are unknown and will 
have no bearing on his political prospects. 
Reparations are generally a mystery and to 
many Nicaragua is in South America, Mexico 
or Panama. 

The interests of youth are obviously becom- 
ing more diverse, but can they not be directed 
more advantageously in school and home? 























DECEMBER JOURNAL IS NO. 5 OF 
VOL. LXXVI 
Those who have the commendable habit of 
saving their PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNALS 
and binding them annually should note that 
the November, 1927 issue is Vol. LXXVI, No. 


4 and the December issue is Vol. LXXVI, 
o. 5. 

Between these two issues is published the 
Educational Review, No. 4, of Vol. LXXVI, 
a “9 x 12” volume, which of course cannot 


be bound with the regular issues of the Journal. 





BOSTON CONVENTION 


Arrangements for the Boston Convention of 
the Department of Superintendence February 
25 to March 1, 1928 are fast nearing com- 
pletion. The hotel committee is giving careful 
attention to the handling of requests for ac- 
commodations. For room reservations, apply 
to J. Paul Foster, chairman, Housing Com- 
mittee, Boston Chamber of Commerce, 80 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston. Be sure to give exact 
time of arrival in Boston and state name and 
address of each person for whom resérvation 
is asked. To cancel a reservation notify the 
hotel immediately. A feature of the meeting 
will be a motion picture of notable educational 
achievements. School activities of great in- 
terest are being selected for it by the Com- 
mission on the Curriculum. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad offers through 


service from Pittsburgh to Boston via the 
Hell Gate Bridge Route: 


Read down Read up 
Sie We Es eee wns Lv. Pittsburgh ....Ar. 8:35 A. M, 
ereerrre rer. tia SORMMOOE 2 oe vscce 6:42 
ne eee et BIIGGMR.. «nce csscsies 5:27 
Gee Ske apaesceeemaens Harrisburg ........ 2:35 
Sete es Me ces asoedes Philadelphia ...... 12:22 A. M. 
Se i ivecescinssivebes Mew Toul «...-..s: 10:30 
er rr. eres te Be. TOGO: 6 cca «ne Lv. 4:10P. M. 


For the Philadelphia Division the following 
schedule for return trip is suggestive: 

Lv. Boston 10:45 P. M. on “The Quaker” 

Ar. Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. 7:50 A. M. 

The Reading Railway System connects in 
New York with the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad for Boston: 


Read down Read up 
S500 As Me ives Lv. Harrisburg ......-. 9:05 
i Aerie ee re pT ere 7:05 
10H dvewveksaes ee une? Philadelphia ....... 4:20 
1:17 P. M. .... Ar. New York -Lv. 12:30 A. M. 
BIG sivinsawrnogna Ly. New York -Ar. 9:10 
fo PT ee AY. Boston ..csccce Lv. 4:00 P. M. 


Pennsylvania headquarters will be at the 
new Statler Hotel in the Back Bay District, 
where on Tuesday evening, February 28 the 
Pennsylvania dinner will be held. Price per 
cover, $3.50. 
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LANCASTER CONVENTION 


The interest of the school people of the 
Commonwealth is now focusing on our State 
convention which will be held in Lancaster, 
December 28 and 29. During those two busy 
days the House of Delegates will receive a 
report of the committee on tenure recommend- 
ing the election of teachers for an indefinite 
term with continuing contracts; a report of 
the commission on professional ethics recom- 
mending amendments to our code of ethics; a 
report of the committee on legislation of its 
work in the 1927 legislature; a plan for elect- 
ing and financing State delegates to the Minne- 
apolis convention of the National Education 
Association and a recommendation of the Ex- 
ecutive Council to amend the constitution so 
as to expand the high school department into 
a department of secondary education. 


The speakers at the general sessions will 
give information regarding professional prob- 
lems in the State, the nation and the world; 
will stimulate a study of progressive move- 
ments in education; will provide inspiration 
and coordinate the thought of the Association 
on educational problems. The eleven depart- 
ments will consider problems in the various 
administrative divisions of education as they 
relate to Pennsylvania; the sections and round 
tables will consider particular problems in 
subject matter and methods. 


President Robb has been working the entire 
year on the program and most of the talent 
engaged early will appear. He has found it 
necessary, however, to release Charles H. Judd, 
Dean of the School of Education, University of 
Chicago as he has been granted a winter’s 
vacation in California, but he has secured a 
substitute in Henry Suzzallo, president of the 
board of trustees of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching and former 
president of the State University of Wash- 
ington. 

Superintendent H. E. Gress and his asso- 
ciates in Lancaster are doing everything that 
can be done in advance to house all visitors 
comfortably, to provide adequate meeting 
places for all organizations and to guarantee 
the success of the convention. Every one 
who desires to attend the State convention 
may rest assured that he can find satisfactory 
accommodations either in one of the many 
hotels in Lancaster or in one of her hospitable 


homes. 
Speakers 
Some of the better known speakers are: 


Richard F. Bach, Associate in Industrial Arts, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City 

Martin Grove Brumbaugh, President of Juni- 
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ata College and Past President of the 

P. S. E. A., Huntingdon 

Chester A. Buckner, Professor of Secondary 
Education, University of Pittsburgh 

Albert S. Cook, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Baltimore, Md. 

Glenn Frank, President University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison 

Jessie Gray, Past President P. S. E. A., Phil- 
adelphia 

Ralph D. Hetzel, President Pennsylvania State 
College, State College 

J. F. Hosic, Professor of Education, Columbia 
University, New York City 

John A. H. Keith, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

W. S. Learned, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, New York 
City 

R. J. Leonard, Director, School of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 

Charles Lose, Former President, Central State 
Teachers College, Montoursville 

Margaret Maguire, Principal McCall School, 
Philadelphia 

Charles Lathrop Pack, Chairman, Board of 
Directors, American Tree Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

C. G. Sargent, Professor of Rural Education, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 

Samuel C. Schmucker, Lecturer and Author, 
West Chester 

Henry Suzzallo, President Board of Trustees, 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching; former President of the 
State University of Washington, New 
York City 

Amey Watson, State Chairman Pre-School 
Circle of the Pennsylvania Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Haverford 

Lucy L. W. Wilson, Principal South Philadel- 
phia H. S. for Girls 


Reduced Railroad Fare 


Railroads in the State of Pennsylvania have 
granted our Association a special rate of one 
and one-half fare for the round trip to Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania on the identification cer- 
tificate plan, on account of the State Conven- 
tion to be held there December 28 and 29, 
1927. This fare with a minimum of $1.00 for 
the round trip is applicable to members of 
our Association and dependent members of 
their families only and the tickets will be 
good via the same route in both directions 
only. Upon the surrender of identification 
certificates, round trip tickets will be sold on 
December 24 to 29, inclusive, and upon vali- 
dation by agents at the regular ticket offices 
of the lines over which the tickets read into 
Lancaster on any date after arrival, will be 
good for return to reach original starting point 
not later than midnight of January 4, 1928. 

Identification certificates will be mailed to 
all official delegates reported to Headquarters, 
400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, and to all 
other members who request them. 
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Housing Accommodations Still Available 


Hotel Lincoln—25 double rooms, running water, $2.50 
per room per night; 2 double rooms, bath between, 
$4.00 per room per night; 2 double rooms, bath be- 
tween, $3.00 per room per night, 

Hotel Weber—45 double rooms, running water, $3.00 per 
room per night; 20 double rooms, bath, $5.00 per 
room per night; 4 rooms, to accommodate 4 persons, 
bath, $2.50 each per night; 4 rooms, to accommodate 
4 persons, running water, $1.50 each per night; 7 
rooms, to accommodate 4 persons, bowl and pitcher, 
$1.00 each per night; 10 rooms, to accommodate 2 
persons, bowl and pitcher, $1.00 each per night. 

Manhattan Hotel—18 double rooms, running water, $2.00 
and $2.50 per night. 

St. George Hotel—10 double rooms, running water, $2.50 
per room per night; 1 double room to accommodate 
6 men, $1.00 each per night; 1 double room to accom- 
modate 4 men, $1.00 each per night. 

Hotel Pennsylvania—15 double rooms, bath, $4.00 and 
$5.00 per night; 15 double rooms, running water, 
$3.00 per night. 

Hotel Buchanan—25 double rooms, running water, $2.50 
to $4.00 per room. 

Theological Seminary Dormitory—Dr. 
rooms, $1.50 per person per night. 

Franklin & Marshall College Dormitory—Dean H. R. 
Omwake—39 single rooms, $1.50 each per night; 22 
double rooms, $1.50 each per night. 

Millersville State Normal School Dormitories—The dormi- 
tories at Millersville will be.available during the 
meeting of the P. S. E. A. Lodging may be secured 
for Tuesday and Wednesday nights, December 27 
and 28. Rooms en suite are provided with three 
single beds. Those not en suite have two single beds. 
Rates per night, as above $3 and $2. 

Supper will be served from 5:30 to 7:00 p. m., 
Wednesday and Thursday. Breakfast will be served 
from 7:00 to 8:30 a. m., Wednesday and Thursday. 
Meals 75c each. No noon day meals will be served. 
For reservations address, H. C. Symons, Bursar. 

Besides these rooms, many rooms will be available in 
private homes. Rooms and breakfast in private homes 
may be secured for approximately $1.50. Make all 
reservations through Stacy E. Peters, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Hotel Accommodations, Girls High School, Lan- 
caster, 


Korn—65_ single 





Registration 


Delegates, alternates and members may reg- 
ister and receive badges and official programs 
in the main lobby mezzanine floor of the Bruns- 
wick Hotel and in the Boys High School. 


Commercial Exhibits 


The exhibits of publishers and makers of 
school supplies and equipment are an impor- 
tant part of the convention as they show ma- 
terials and devices indispensable to the most 
effective teaching. All members should visit 
the exhibits in the corridor of the Boys High 
School. 


Inspection Tours 


A visit to the Armstrong Linoleum Plant 
has been arranged for those attending the 
P. S. E. A. Convention in Lancaster who care 
to see the factory. The group will meet in a 
central location, to be decided later, immedi- 
ately after the afternoon sessions on Wednes- 
day, Dec. 28. The plant will be reached, on 
foot, shortly after four o’clock. Guides will 
conduct the party through the plant after 
which the company’s interior decorator, Mrs. 
Hazel Dell Brown, will talk on the uses to 
which linoleum can be put. Special attention 
will be given in this talk to color combination, 
designs, harmony with draperies, wood work, 
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etc., and the possible uses of linoleum in art 
instruction. 

The party will leave the Linoleum Plant in 
time to enable its members to get dinner in 
town and attend the general evening session 
in St. Paul’s Reformed Church. 

Will those who wish to join the party report 
to the members of the committee stationed at 
the registration desk Tuesday evening and 
Wednesday morning of convention week. 

A trip will be made to the Fidelity Electric 
Company plant. Details will be announced 
later. 


Local Committees 
General Chairman, Superintendent H. E. Gress 


Hotel Accommodations—Stacy E. Peters, 
Chairman; H. C. Symons, Howard R. Omwake, 
Arthur P. Mylin, H. E. Fenstermacher, Alfred 
Thomas, Jacob M. Mowrer, Anna M. Eby, 
Helen Duttenhofer, C. D. Gehr, Stella Oster 


Meeting Places—B. W. Fisher, Chairman; 
B. B. Herr, W. A. Sohl, C. H. Gordinier, P. 
M. Harbold, Wm. E. Brunton, A. W. Rex, W. 
A. Brock, Esther E. Witmer, Anna M. Rich, 
Grace McGlaughlin, George Geist 





Luncheons and Dinners—D. J. Keener, 
Chairman; J. F. Hartranft, H. E. Fenster- 
macher, J. A. Rothermel 


Reception—B. B. Herr, Chairman; A. E. 
Aumiller, John Kennedy, Stacy E. Peters, 
Paul C. Gast, Ola McLean, Ida M. Hall, Anna 
Galbreath, Mary Fritchey, Mary Bender, 
Elizabeth Muehe, Mary F. Weaver, Bertha A. 
Hart, Lucille Musselman, Dorothea Charles, 
Anna J. Knox, B. W. Fisher, Wm. L. Atchley 


Commercial Exhibits—A. F. Rentz, Chair- 
man; A. W. Rex, Wm. E. Brunton, W. A. 
Brock, C. H. Shelley, Hugh McCaskey, D. H. 
Zorger 


Hospitality—C. D. Martin, Chairman; G. 


Reed Alexander, Wm. L. Atchley, H. B. Lutz, 
E. K. Shoop, Laura A. Munson, Kathryn Sam- 
ple, Mabel Nolt, Helen Hostetter, Lillian E. 
Brant, Ross M. Myers, S. Grace Hurst, Flor- 
ence Bowers 


Music—Margaret Humphreville, Chairman; 
E. A. List, Velma Dilworth, Cecelia Charles, 
Helen Landgraf, Edna Brown, Leigh Wittell 


Information—M. W. Sloyer, Chairman; Ida 
Ream, E. Ruth Beattie, Mary C. Ranck, E. 
Lide Irvin, Ida R. Rowe, Sue C. Harkins, 
Carrie V. Grabill, Anne D. Schaeffer 


School Exhibits—W. A. Sohl, Chairman; 
Florence Yost, Anna M. Rich, Mary Skillen, 
W. W. McMinn, George McLaughlin, James 
A. Keller, Helen Duttenhofer, J. Erwin Gnag- 
ey, Anne Restofski, Sara L. Crissman, Lloyd 
Stayer, Ada M. Forry, Helen Amos, V. Isa- 
belle Ott, Sara F. Diller, Alpheus Becker 


Publicity—R. L. Herbst, Chairman; A. E. 
McCollough, W. L. Robinson, Elmer Curry 
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Breakfasts, Luncheons and Dinners 


Wednesday, December 28 

1:00 P. M. Luncheon, Pennsylvania School 
Press Association, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville 

5:30 P. M. Special Education Dinner, Grill 
Room, Brunswick Hotel. Speaker, Mar- 
garet Maguire, Principal McCall School, 
Philadelphia. Per plate, $2.00 

5:30 P. M. All-College Dinner. Ball Room, 
Hotel Brunswick. A reunion for the 
alumni of Pennsylvania Colleges and 
Universities. Each cooperating insti- 
tution gathers its alumni in a table 
group. Tables are provided for others 
also. For reservations write the Chair- 
man, William O. Allen, 301 South Col- 
lege Ave., Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa. In Lancaster, tickets will be on 
sale at the registration tables and at 
the hotel desk. Per plate, $2.00. 

6:00 P. M. Science Dinner, ¥. M. C. A. Cafe- 
teria. Address by Herbert H. Beck in 
Y: M. €. A. Parior 

6:00 P. M. County Superintendents and As- 
sistant Superintendents Get-Together 
Dinner. Arthur P. Mylin, Superintend- 
ent of Lancaster County in charge. Ho- 
tel Weber, price $2.00 

10:00 P. M. Informal Reception and Dance. 
Brunswick Hotel. 


Thursday, December 29 


7:00 A. M. Executive Council Breakfast, 
Brunswick Hotel 

12:00 P. M. School Librarians Luncheon. Y. 
W. C. A. $1.00 per plate. Teachers and 
others interested in library work are 
welcome 

12:15 P. M. Past Presidents Luncheon, Charles 
S. Davis, Steelton, in charge. Grill 
Room, Brunswick Hotel. Per plate, $1.50 

12:15 P. M. Pennsylvania Society for Voca- 
tional Education Luncheon 

12:30 P. M. Health Education Luncheon 

5:45 P. M. Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Club of Lancaster, Stevens House. 
Miss Jessie Gray, former president of 
the P. S. E. A. will be the speaker. Price 
$1.00. 


_House of Delegates 


Each local branch of the Association should 
elect the number of delegates to which it is 
entitled (one for every 100 or major portion 
thereof) and send the Certificate of Election 
duly signed by the President and the Secretary 
to Headquarters, 400 N. Third Street, Har- 
risburg. 

In plenty of time the Executive Secretary 
will send each delegate his credentials and 
railroad identification certificate. The former 
will entitle him to a delegate’s badge which 
will admit him to the House of Delegates, the 
latter will enable him to purchase a round 
trip railroad ticket for a fare and a half. 

The first meeting of the House of Delegates 
will be held Wednesday afternoon, December 
28 at 4:00 o’clock in the auditorium of the 
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Boys High School, Lancaster. Delegates will 
be seated by counties on the main floor. Other 
members of the Association may sit in the gal- 
lery and witness the proceedings of the House 
of Delegates. Every delegate should attend the 
first meeting. 





THE WATCH INDUSTRY IN 
LANCASTER 


The manufacture of watches in Lancaster 
dates from the year 1874, when Messrs. Adams 
and Perry came to Lancaster and introduced 
this industry. They brought with them a num- 
ber of skilled watchmakers to take charge of 
the various departments of the factory and 
began making watches in 1875. Mr. Adams 
was a business promoter, while Mr. Perry was 
a draftsman and a watch designer of great 
ability. 

The Adams and Perry Watch Company was 
reorganized in 1878 under the name of the 
Lancaster Watch Company, and this company 
in 1886 was reorganized under the name of 
the Keystone Standard Watch Company. An- 
other reorganization took place in 1892, when 
the Aurora Watch Company was merged with 
the Keystone Standard, the resulting organi- 
zation being known as the Hamilton Watch 
Company. 

In 1893 the first Hamilton Watch, 18-size 
17 jewel, was produced and this grade was 
manufactured until 1896 when the first 21 
jewel 18-size movement was put in process 
and marketed in 1898. This watch on ac- 
count of its great accuracy and durability be- 
came very popular with railroad men. When 
the Hamilton Watch was first manufactured 
conductors and engineers of railroads bought 
almost the entire output for use in timing 
trains. This was at a period when the in- 
creasing complexity of train schedules was 
creating an unprecedented demand for watches 
of extreme accuracy. It is significant that 
the Lancaster product then selected has con- 
tinued to be the choice of most railroad men, 
finally coming to be known as “The Railroad 
Timekeeper of America.” 

The Hamilton Watch Company has grown 
steadily and surely since the reorganization in 
1892. Since building the first 18-size watch, 
this company has placed on the market high 
grade timepieces of 16-size, 12-size (which 1s 
the size preferred by business and professional 
men as a pocket watch today), 0-size and 6/0- 
size. All of these models are phenomenally ac- 
curate timekeepers, being built up to the very 
highest standards of the watchmaking art. 
Only watches of the very highest grade are 
made at the Hamilton plant and every watch 
is guaranteed in every part. No watch is al- 
lowed to go out until it is tested most scien- 
tifically. 


The steady growth of the Hamilton Watch 
Company has been marked by several large 
additions to the original factory. Today over 
nine hundred experts are employed, who turn 
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ont only five hundred to six hundred watches 
a day. 

During the war the Hamilton Watch Com- 
pany made a ship chronometer for the Govern- 
ment which was used quite extensively on 
torpedo boats, destroyers and submarines. 
They also manufactured a tachometer. 

The beautiful grounds of the Hamilton fac- 
tory resembling, as they do, a college campus 
are an object of great interest to the thou- 
sands of motorists who travel over the Lin- 
coln Highway every year. 

The Hamilton Watch Company stands to- 
day as a monument to the firm determination 
of its founders as well as to the excellent 
executive ability of its present management 
and to the fine craftsmanship of its employes. 





ADULT EDUCATION 


The Board of Education of Pittsburgh has 
made provision for the teaching of English 
to the Foreign Mothers. The foreign women 
who come to this country to make their homes 
need to learn our language, ways and customs. 
With the consent of these mothers, small 
groups are formed from their own neighbor- 
hood friends, who meet in their own homes 
for a short lesson, one hour—once a week. 
Socially trained teachers are sent to the homes 
to help these women learn English. Every 
effort is made to help these women to know 
how to use our community houses, libraries, 
health clinics in the hospitals, mothers meet- 
ings in our schools and to become acquainted 
with and interested in the work their own 
children are doing in the schools. Almost 
every section of Pittsburgh now has a Home 
Class Teacher. All the books and working 
materials are furnished by the Board of Edu- 
cation free of all charge. Let us have your 
name and address so that Mrs. MacDougal, 
who is the teacher for our section, may call on 
you and explain the work and form a class 
so that you may take advantage of this offer. 
—Bulletin from St. Patrick’s Church, Liberty 
Avenue and 17th Street, Pittsburgh. 





EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


In November, the Association published its 
fourth illustrated annual giving a bird’s-eye- 
view of the educational achievements the past 
year throughout the State and showing pic- 
torially the progress made in the erection of 
modern school buildings. It is an administra- 
tive number of the Journal of particular in- 
terest to executive and supervisory officers, 
architects, builders and school boards. 

This 9 x 12-inch number bears a regular 
serial number, Vol. LXXVI, No. 4 and is en- 
tered as second class mail matter. Because 
of its size it cannot well be bound with the 
other regular issues of the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

The volume consists of 116 pages. Copies 
may be had at $1.00 each postpaid from P. S. 
E. A. Headquarters, 400 N. Third Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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LOCAL BRANCHES 


The following local branches, in addition to 
those published in the earlier numbers of the 
JOURNAL, have reported an enrolment of 100 
per cent for the current year and have sent 
their dues and enrolment cards to Headquar- 
ters: 


*Abington Township ......... 128 100% 
Armstrong County .......... 489 100% 
ES Sib eahied . sin senigd ess oi 29 100% 
i a iti Ciara gm 50 100% 
a ee eee 64 100% 
ee re 98 100% 
*Bloomsburg State Teachers 

ON ee 47 100% 
*Bradford County ............ 378 100% 
ME Mtn, Seats waka Show ernie one 93 100% 
er 972 100% 
OE LEG ere 115 100% 
Cheltenham Township ........ 132 100% 
Ciariem® GCommty 2... ecccccccces 300 100% 
CR Sac digi ic 35.d ss s-a28. 2 wlaw'a « 408 61 100% 
Bo, ee a ae ae 45 100% 
Grawtora County ... sc. s.0ts 353 100% 
Cumberland County .......... 373 100% 
Dauphin County ...2 5 05 cee 408 100% 
"Demware Cemnty ...ccciciccces 664 100% 
OIE raises. 5.5K 9 ce a Boe alae 141 100% 
East Conemaugh ............ 37 100% 
OS SC ee ree 94 100% 
i eee 39 100% 
oS eee eee 56 100% 
NE rinhics die ckawtho 5p w 61 100% 
PE cod sia ab eeellite 43 100% 
Erigumme GOURGy® ise oe cies ce bee 580 100% 
Indiana State Teachers College 78 100% 
Jefferson County ............ 397 100% 
Kutztown State Teachers Col- 

PRES Rinls ht pes rem ae Bae 37 100% 
Ns Abvines vs anda deo 151 100% 
MUGMINENE rs So Sissy ireede ck hae ee 62 100% 
Lackawanna County .......... 268 100% 
Ri GCOUNEG os ds 6 sos ave 279 100% 
Lenten Ceanty < .. ok ec cscs 364 100% 
SEINE 8s TS cee wack. 41 100% 
Lower Merion Township .... 198 100% 
PRCMOES: ORS. oid) OR 00-0 3% 95 100% 
Mahanoy Township .......... 67 100% 
Mansfield State Teachers College 59 100% 
fo a Se PP oP ae a 97 100% 
I cok ck PRs oe b ore ealac 35 100% 
Re SN oc cs ewaewneee 187 100% 
Millersville State Teachers Col- 

rer eee 40 100% 
RRB SS asd ee 54 100% 
CE Ee eee renee eee 172 100% 
CO ee eer 196 100% 
be ack aera a 175 100% 
bo ea Par ea gee age Dae 42 100% 
eee MPO nics hd dco e nea 12 100% 
CINUNMEEE <2". 2g fohe. Beek ota 187 100% 
Northumberland County ...... 367 100% 
GE" Ska dy edb war's v4 Sis <.s 85 100% 
DIE gc ccc ence os ne's 55 100% 
ee SAME 8s spree de nee 198 100% 
PE sane ss yes beaks se aes 114 100% 





*100 per cent in the N. E. A. 
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oc |. gee Pare ree 109 190% 
Redstone Township .......... 139 100% 
POSEY SH. a hich OAS ae 44 100% 
a, Rees ee 56 100% 
Schuylkill County ............ 901 100% 
UII So Lea sco. 6 « icc ses coe 77 100% 
SS | oe as os oe 108 100% 
Slippery Rock State Teachers 

AES eee 61 100% 
Southwestern State Normal 

EN a eu cart 3 <0 o 000s 29 100% 
eS, SARS SR Sa a int 109 100% 
i ep SR ae Dn 64 100% 
rere es A a 166 100% 
i | ae ee 252 100% 


(Turn to page 214) 





PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Pennsylvania School Press Association 
will hold its second Round Table meeting on 
December 28 during the Lancaster meeting 
of the P. S. E. A. 

Chairman C. F. Lytle has arranged with 
Dr. C. H. Gordinier, principal of the State 
Teachers College at Millersville, for the P. S. 
P. A. to hold its meetings at the State Teach- 
ers College at Millersville. This is a twenty- 
minute street car ride from Lancaster. The 
Press Association members will have the op- 
portunity to meet as a unit group and to be- 
come better acquainted. Faculty advisers and 
student staff members should write for reser- 
vations for rooms and meals, including the 
Get-together Luncheon, to H. C. Symons, Bur- 
sar, State Teachers College, Millersville, or 
to C. F. Lytle, Kutztown, as soon as possible 
for rooms are being taken rapidly. The cost 
for the entire stay will be about $2.75 a 
member. 


All faculty advisers and student staff mem- 
bers, whether members of the P. S. P. A. or 
not, are invited to attend the meeting and 
share in the round table discussions. The 
program will be divided into three sections, one 
for faculty advisers and two for student staff 
members. One section of staff members will 
discuss editorial problems; the other, business 
problems. 

The program for the meeting appears on 
page 232 of this issue of the JOURNAL. 


After the morning’s program a luncheon 
will be held at the State Teachers College and 
then the group will visit a Lancaster press 
and possibly other interesting places. 


Exhibits 

An exhibit of Pennsylvania school news- 
papers and magazines and other school pub- 
lications will be on display during the meet- 
ing. Every school in Pennsylvania is urged to 
contribute recent issues of school publications. 
Material for this exhibit should be sent to 
Rachel Turner, 400 North Third Street, Har- 
risburg, Pa., before December 15. 
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WESTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 
AND 
THE PITTSBURGH INSTITUTE 


The progressive school people of Western 
Pennsylvania to the number of about 5,000 
assembled in Syria Mosque, Pittsburgh, Fri- 
day, October 21 for a joint session of the 
annual Pittsburgh City Institute and the fall 
meeting of the Western Convention District 
of the P. S. E. A. On the following day those 
interested in specific educational problems met 
in twenty-six groups in the Schenley High 
School for two-hour round table discussions 
preceding an address in the auditorium by 
Dr. Harold Ordway Rugg of Teachers College, 
Columbia University on “International Under- 
standing and the Construction of the School 
Curriculum.” 

The speakers at the other general sessions 
were: 

John A. H. Keith, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

Marion E. Park, President Bryn Mawr College 

Liberty Hyde Bailey, President of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science and Professor of Nature Study, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

D. H. C. Cranage, Secretary of the Board of 
Extramural Studies of the University of 
Cambridge, England 

Herbert Martin, Department of Philosophy, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor Journal of the N. 
E. A., Washington, D. C. 

Among the imported speakers for depart- 
ments were: 

Laura Zerbes, Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish, and W. D. Reeve, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Columbia University, New York City. 


Before the formal opening of the first session 
in the Mosque, Dr. William M. Davidson spoke 
of the salary campaign now being carried on 
by the Pittsburgh Teachers Association. He 
complimented their president, Maude J. Wal- 
ker and through her the 3,000 teachers of the 
city on the broad gauge methods they had 
used in gathering data and in submitting their 
cause to the tax paying public. He stated that 
the Board of Education was sympathetic to 
their appeal for an upward revision of the 
salary schedule and that the president of the 
Board, Marcus Aaron, had appointed a citi- 
zens’ commission of forty-four of Pittsburgh’s 
most eminent citizens to study all phases of 
the problem and to report to the Board. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: 


I. WESTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 


President, Cecil Dean, Teacher, Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh 

First Vice-Pres., S. Todd Perly, Supr. Prin., 
Avalon 

Second Vice-Pres., Frank Remaley, Asst. Co. 
Supt., Allegheny County 

Secretary, Charles H. Meyerholz, University 
of Pittsburgh 

Treasurer, Claude Sterrett, Monessen 












December, 1927 








II. PITTSBURGH LOCAL BRANCH P. S. E. A. 
President, Roland G. Deevers, 705 Ivy St. 
Secretary, Stella Smith, 245 Melwood St. 
Treasurer, L. L. Hartley, Schenley High School 





STATE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY MEETING 


The seventh annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State Physical Education Society 
will be held at Johnstown, December 9, 10. 

The program will be of special interest to 
teachers, principals and superintendents as 
well as to teachers of physical education. 

The program committee has outlined the 
following tentative schedule: 

Friday morning will be devoted to visiting 
schools. Elementary schools in Johnstown 
will be closed in the afternoon so that all may 
have an opportunity to hear Dr. J. E. Rogers 
of the National Physical Education Service, 
New York City, and Dr. Charles F. Hoban of 
the Department of Public Instruction, who 
will discuss and demonstrate “Visual Aids in 
Health Education.” In the evening there will 
be a demonstration by the Johnstown schools 
followed by an informal reception. 

Saturday morning W. G. Moorhead, State 
Director, will speak on “The State Program 
in Health and Physical Education.” Because 
of the increased tendency to have teachers of 
physical education teach hygiene, the remaind- 
er of the morning will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of that subject for both the grades and 
the high school. This will be followed by a 
luncheon at which Dr. Rogers will again 
speak. The afternoon session will be devoted 
to section meetings—athletics for boys, ath- 
letics for girls and a section for teachers and 
supervisors in elementary grades in which the 
theme “What the Classroom Teacher Needs 
From the Supervisor of Physical Education” 
will be discussed by Everett Sanders, Indiana 
State Teachers College. 

Samuel J. Slawson, superintendent of 
schools, and the Board of School Directors ex- 
tend you a hearty welcome. 

The convention headquarters will be located 
in the Central Senior High School. Please reg- 
ister there on arriving in town. 





LOCAL BRANCHES 
(From page 213) 


PND 8 ees: cbc WATE 4 9K 121 100% 
i ee 232 100% 
West Mahanoy Township .... 57 100% 
WORLD UMGON 055% 6 Fi diese» cores 57 100% 
Whitehall Township ......... 58 100% 
Me PT er 591 100% 
ee 194 100% 
ee re eee eee 74 100% 





George Dooley once said (and I quote him 
in the vernacular): “When you’re gittin’ 
edicated it don’t matter what you study gist 
so you don’t like it.” 
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STATE APPROPRIATIONS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
These tabulations showing the various kinds of State aid to education, stripped of un- 


necessary verbiage, were compiled by Dorr E. Crosley, Director, School 


Business Bureau, 


Department of Public Instruction, on the suggestion of Superintendent John C. Diehl, Erie 
that the JOURNAL publish a short tabulation in convenient form of the different kinds of State 
aid furnished by the Department of Public Instruction. 


Method 


of Determining True Valuation Per Teacher 





Assessed 


: Percentage of 
valuation ? & 











District of taxable ———— - 
property 1923 1924 1925 
1925-26 1924 1925 1926 
1 2 3 4 5 
City (a) 2,769,737,026 85 85 
City (b) 65,606,526 80 80 80 
Soro (a) 9,666,536 60 60 50 
3oro (b) 7,394,706 70 70 70 
Boro (c) 324,950 60 60 60 
Twp (a) 756,646 40 50 60 
Twp (b) 82,695 75 80 80 


Assessment 


85 


True 
valuation 
of taxable 


True valu- 
ation in 
thousands 


No. of 
full-time 


Aver- 











property teachers per 

age 1925-26 1925-26 teacher 

6 7 g — 
85 3,258,514,148 7615 427 
80 82,008,157 363 226 
57 16,958,835 99 171 
70 10,563,866 108 98 
60 541,583 5 108 
50 1,513,292 21 72 

78 106,019 3 





Reimbursement for properly certificated full 
time members of the teaching and supervisory 
staff is as follows: 


True Valuation Per Teacher 





More than 





Class of More than $50,000 $50,000 
District $100,000 and not or less 
more than 
$100,000 
ere Hs 25% 
Second & Third 35% 60% 75° 
Fourth ies 50% 60% 75° 





School districts of the first, second and third 
class which are entitled to 25 per cent or 35 
per cent reimbursement, receive respectively 
25 per cent or 35 per cent of the minimum sal- 
aries prescribed for elementary teachers in 
such districts. Other reimbursements are 
based on minimum salaries prescribed fo 
teachers in the respective districts. 


Illustrations 


The annual allotment to school districts of 
the third class which receive reimbursement 
on the basis of 35 per cent of the minimum sal- 
aries prescribed for elementary teachers is as 
follows: 


9 month 
































term 
Type of £=—— — _ ———— 
certification Annual minimum Annual 
salary allotment 
ON OS eee ern $1,000 $350.00 
> Pores $85 a mo. 765 267.75 
Emergency .......$75 a mo. 675 236.25 
10 month term 
Annual minimum Annual 
salary allotment 
SRMNASEE > 2 . so wo eats eee ee $1,000 $350.00 
INE a niches are $85 a mo. 850 297.50 
Emergency ........ 75 a mo. 750 


262.50 





The annual allotment to school districts of 
the fourth class which receive reimbursement 


on the basis of 60 per cent of the minimum sal- 
aries prescribed for teachers is as follows: 





School Term of Nine Months 





Annual minimum salary 
High School 


Type of 
certification Elementary 


Standard 








$130 a mo. $1,176 $100 a mo. $900 
ao) ee . 85 a mo. 765 85 a mo. 765 
Emergency .. 75 a mo 675 75 amo. 675 
Annual allotment 
High School Elementary 
a areca $702 $540 
| eee 459 459 
Emergency 405 


School districts of the fourth class receive 
an annual allotment of $200 for each school 
permanently closed or discontinued since May 
18, 1911, or which was permanently closed or 
discontinued according to the provisions of the 
Act of April 25, 1901. 


Special Education 

For properly certificated teachers and super- 
visors of approved special classes for physical- 
ly or mentally handicapned pupils, school dis- 
tricts of the first class receive an additional 
25 per cent and other districts receive an ad- 
ditional 30 per cent of the minimum salaries 
prescribed for elementary teachers in the re- 
spective districts. The total appropriation, 
however, can not exceed 80 per cent of the sal- 
ary actually paid. 


Vocational Education* 


For approved vocational education, school 
districts of the first class receive 25 per cent 
of the sum expended for salaries in addition 
to the reimbursement for such employes as 
full-time members of the teaching and super- 
visory staff. For approved vocational educa- 
tion, school districts of the second, third and 


* Total reimbursement can not exceed 80% of the 


salary actually paid. 
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fourth class receive additional reimbursement 
as follows: 








= True Valuation Per Teacher 

SS More than $100,000 More than $50,000 ©» 
vs and not more than’ and not more than of 
SS $200,000 $100,000 os” 
bckis co) 
40% 45% 50% 55% 





School districts receive for approved even- 
ing or part-time vocational courses two-thirds 
of the salaries of properly certificated teachers 
and supervisors. 

School districts of the fourth class receive 
20 per cent of the sum expended for salaries 
for approved instruction in academic subjects 
in approved rural community vocational 
schools, in addition to reimbursement for such 
employes as full-time members of the teaching 
and supervisory staff. 

For approved general continuation schools, 
school districts receive 20 per cent of the sal- 
ary of full-time teachers and supervisors, in 
addition to reimbursement for such employes 
as full-time members of the teaching and su- 
pervisory staff. For part-time teachers and 
supervisors of approved general continuation 
schools, school districts receive 40 per cent of 
the sum expended for salaries. 


Extension Education 


Schools and classes established for the edu- 
cation of adults and legally employed minors 
if not designated as continuation or other vo- 
cational schools or classes, are extension 
schools or classes. Of the minimum salary of 
$1.00 per hour, 25 per cent, 35 per cent, 50 
per cent, 60 per cent or 75 per cent, according 
to the class of district and the true valuation 
per teacher, is paid for the services of properly 
certificated members of the teaching and super- 
visory staff employed in approved extension 
schools or classes. 


Transportation 

School districts of the fourth class and town- 
ships which are third class school districts re- 
ceive 50 per cent, 60 per cent or 75 per cent 
of the amount spent for approved transpor- 
tation depending on the true valuation per 
teacher in the respective districts. The maxi- 
mum annual amount allowed a district having 
a true valuation of more than $100,000 per 
teacher is $3,000. The maximum annual 
amount allowed a district having a true valu- 
ation per teacher of $100,000 or less is $4,000. 


A CORRECTION 


Doctor George D. Robb, president of our 
Association, is still principal of the Altoona 
Senior High School where he has served with 
distinction the past thirty-five years and where 
he will continue to serve until the expiration 
of his present three-year term. John P. Lozo 
was made assistant principal there last sum- 
mer. In the September JOURNAL, p. 54 announc- 
ing Mr. Lozo’s new work, we inadvertently 
listed him as high school principal. 
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WHAT EACH CAN DO TO IMPROVE 
SALARIES 


The parent can insist on having a well- 
trained, well-paid teacher for his child. Let 
parent-teacher associations work toward this 
end. 

The teacher can secure more training and 
ask a corresponding increase in salary. 

The principal can encourage his teachers to 
make the maximum preparation and can lead 
in a movement to secure salaries in proportion. 

The superintendent can show the supreme 
importance of the teacher to the success of the 
schools. 

The board of education can lead in the edu- 
cation of the people and can steadily advance 
salaries up to a reasonable level. 

Research workers can gather the facts which 
show costs of living, costs of professional train- 
ing, and the salaries paid professional work- 
ers in comparable groups. 

State, local and national associations of 
teachers can continue their essential leadership 
in interpreting needs. 

Writers and cartoonists can interpret the 
facts in terms that will catch the imagination 
of the man in the street. 

Big business men can show how good teach- 
ers provide a supply of superior workers and 
buyers. Compare the efficient secretary of to- 
day with the amanuensis of yesterday. Com- 
pare the buying power of educated America 
with that of less educated nations. 

Each of us can take every opportunity to 
tell how our own teachers helped to arouse 
our ambitions and inspire us to make the 
most of our talents—Journal of the N. E. A. 





TEN OUTSTANDING MAGAZINE 
ARTICLES 


For November, 1927 


Selected by the Franklin Square Council of 
Librarians, 49 East 33rd St., New York City 
The Limits of Aviation—Lieutenant Com- 
mander Bruce C. Leighton in Atlantic 
Monthly 

The Truth About Fascist Censorship—George 
Seldes in Harpers Magazine 

The Mississippi—Arthur E. Morgan in At- 
lantie Monthly 

The Chimera of Church Unity—Herbert Par- 
rish in Harpers Magazine 

Man’s First Great Passion—Guy Lowell in 
Scribners 

The Gods Confused—Oliver H. P. Garrett in 
American Mercury 

Diogenes Looks at the Ladies—Dorothy Dun- 
bar Bromley in Hargers Magazine 

The New Hoover—William Hard in Review of 
Reviews 

Perjury: A Crime or a Privilege—Charles H. 
Tuttle in Century Magazine 

When Sickness Hits the Pocketbook—Michael 
M. Davis in The Survey 





One person I have to make good: myself.— 
Stevenson. 
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LATROBE HIGH SCHOOL BAND 


The Latrobe High School Band was organized three years ago by E. M. Stumbaugh, its 
present director. It consists of forty pieces, fully equipped. It furnishes music at all school 
functions and at civic gatherings of the town and community. 

Since its organization seven of its members have been successful in making places in 


bands at higher institutions of learning. 


STATE-WIDE BAND CONTESTS 


As a result of the intense interest and phe- 
nomenal development of school bands through- 


out this Commonwealth, a Statewide Band Con- . 


test will be conducted the latter part of April 
and early in May, 1928. 

Preliminary contests will be held in seven 
sections—the dates and places to be announc- 
ed in the near future. Following the sectional 
contests, the seven winners will compete in a 
final contest in some central city. The sectional 
and final contests will be governed entirely by 
the rules, regulations, classifications and selec- 
tions outlined by the State and National Band 
Contests Committee under the auspices of the 
Committee on Instrumental Affairs of the Mu- 
sic Supervisors’ National Conference. ‘This 
committee has just released the 1928 booklet 
of complete information, copies of which may 
be secured gratis from The State and Na- 
tional Band Contests Committee, 45 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 

The material and regulations used in the 
sectional and final contests are the same as 
those used in the national contests. The win- 
ners in the final State contest will be Penn- 
sylvania’s representatives in the national 
contest. 


No. 5 


PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
Scholastic Contests in Industrial and Fine Arts 


The Scholastic, national magazine for class- 
rooms, is conducting a contest for high school 
students in the industrial and fine arts. The 
contest includes hand metal work, pottery, 
book binding, applied design in textiles, etc., 
and civic arts. The prize-winning work will 
be exhibited next spring at the Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh and at other museums. 


The Scholastic will award $3,000 in prizes 
to contestants. 

Besides the industrial art contests and the 
George Bellows Memorial Art Award for 
painting, modeling and graphic arts, the major 
awards will include the Witter Bynner Schol- 
astic Poetry Prize, and awards in short story, 
drama, essay and community service. (See 
November Journal, page 172.) The  prize- 
winning entries are published each April in 
the Student-Written Number of The Scholas- 
tic, and also in Saplings, an annual anthology 
of high school work. 

The closing date for the 1928 Awards is 
March 12. Complete rules and regulations 
may be obtained from The Scholastic, Wabash 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Magazine World Round Table Prizes 


During the school year, 1927-28, The Maga- 
zine World will offer two series of prizes, 
Essay and Poetry, which will be awarded for 
the best student contributions appearing in 
the Round Table department. First prize in 
each series is $50; second prize, $25; third 
prize, $10; honorable mention, $5. The awards 
will be announced in the May, 1928 issue of 
The Magazine World. Send manuscripts to the 
Round Table Editor, The Magazine World, 8 
Arlington St., Boston, Mass., in care of The 
Atlantic Monthly Company. 





A TEACHING APTITUDE TEST 


Professor W. A. Wheatley, Head Depart- 
ment of Education, State Teachers College, 
Edinboro, has developed a test for professional 
students in Education which is self-rating, 
designed to help prospective teachers discover 
the level of teaching, whether primary, inter- 
mediate grade, junior high school or senior 
high school, for which they are best adapted. 
This is an original and constructive piece of 
work which should be welcomed and used by 
all teachers in training. 

Professor Wheatley has also prepared a 
Mother’s Rating Form of thirty-nine questions 
with which the first grade teacher secures use- 
ful information about the child and his home. 
A few of the questions taken from this form 
indicate its nature and suggest its usefulness. 
1. How many brothers and sisters has your 

child? 

2. How many other playmates that he is often 
with? 

3. Is your child very active? Very quiet? 
Midway between? 

4. What kind of play or games does he seem 
to like best? 

5. What live pets does he have? 

6. What dolls, teddy bears, etc.? 

7. Does he take nearly all the care of his 
pets? 

8. What tools does he use? 

9. What constructive materials, like plasti- 
cene, blocks, meccano, has he enjoyed 
using? 

10. Does he like to use the tools and construc- 
tive materials? 





FREE FILM SLIDES 


Two new film slides have been made avail- 
able to schools using filmslide projectors of 
any standard make. These two films are: The 
Story of a Modern Newspaper, The Story of 
Cocoa and Chocolate. 

Any teacher desiring to receive a copy of 
either or both films, including the manual 
describing the views, may do so by writing 
to James C. Muir & Company, 10 S. 18th 
Street, Philadelphia. 

There is no charge for these films other than 
the postage covering mailing. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR SCHOOL- 
ROOM 


1. Let the pupils share in beautifying the 
room. 

2. Hang all framed pictures flat against 
the wall. 

3. Adjust window shades, always leaving 
the room with shades “even.” 

4. Accept the blackboards at their face 
value. They are for daily use and do not re- 
quire any form of permanent or semiperma- 
nent decoration. 

5. Do not “put up” too many things. Three 
things can be shown to better advantage than 
five. They will also get more attention. 

6. In choosing pictures for your room se- 
lect those which are appropriate in subject, 
decorative in purpose and good in color. School- 
rooms need more color. 

7. Have a bulletin board and see that all 
material displayed on it is arranged with ref- 
erence to a vertical axis and that the margins 
and spaces are right. 

8. Exercise the same restraint, good sense 
and good taste in decorating your room for 
holidays and special occasions that you use 
on other days.—Journal of the N. E. A. 





CHILD LABOR DAY—1928 


Child Labor Day will be the occasion for 
religious and educational organizations, wom- 
en’s clubs and other interested groups to bring 
to the attention of their members the fact that 
the problem of child labor is not yet solved. 

Child Labor involves more than the mere 
question of the age at which a child should 
be allowed to go to work. It includes the pro- 
hibition of all work for children under 14, 
and of dangerous work for children under 16; 
it includes the establishment of an eight-hour 
day and the prohibition of night work for 
children under 16; and evidence that the child 
is strong enough for work. 

Few states have adequate protection in all 
these respects. In 14 states the law carries 
an exemption which makes it legal for children 
under 14 to work in factories or canneries, at 
least out of school hours; in 11 states children 
are permitted to work 9 to 11 hours a day; in 
17, a physician’s certificate is not required of 
a child starting work; in 28, children of 14 
may work around explosives; in 22, they may 
run elevators; in 17, they may oil and clean 
machinery in motion. 

To make known these facts of child labor and 
to stir the public to demand their correction 
is the purpose of child labor day—January 28 
for synagogues, January 29 for churches, and 
January 30 for schools and clubs. 

The National Child Labor Committee, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, will send free 
of charge to any one interested an analysis 
of the law of his state and other material to 
aid in the observance of Child Labor Day. 
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Fight tuberculosis 


There’s a thrill of satisfaction when you buy Christmas Seals because you know that you 


are doing good for others. 


More than that, each seal you buy is also a direct aid to the health 


of your family and yourself, because Christmas seals help finance the work of stamping out 


tuberculosis. 


The Tuberculosis Associations have already helped to cut the tuberculosis death rate by 
more than half. During 1928 these Tuberculosis Associations will conduct a campaign on the 


early diagnosis of tuberculosis. 


This means further health protection for everyone in the United States. 


Buy your Christmas Seals today. 
their joyous message of health on earth. 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


CORNELIA S§S. ADAIR 
President of the National Education Association 


Christmas belongs especially to teachers. It 
celebrates the birthday of the world’s greatest 
Teacher. It magnifies childhood. It encour- 
ages goodwill and friendliness. It is a time 
of renewed dedication to the great truths of 
life which every teacher seeks to build into the 
characters of children. 

Could I make but one suggestion to the 
teachers of America at this Christmas time, it 
would be that there be read aloud in every 
schoolroom of the land that great and delight- 
ful classic, Dickens’ “Christmas Carol.” This 
selection is so fine that it can be read year 
after year and no one tires of hearing it. It 
is well-adapted to oral reading. 

In the spirit of this great classic, let us 
seek to magnify and beautify in the lives of 
all the children the ideals of the Master 
Teacher who went about teaching kindness, 
simplicity and service. 





MERRY CHRISTMAS 
1927 


A Christmas poem from California came to 
my attention recently. I have always lived 
in a climate where we associate snow and 
ice and evergreens with Christmas time, so 
it seemed strange to me to read about flowers 
and gentle breezes and green leaves in a 
Christmas poem. Evidently it isn’t the cli- 
mate that makes Christmas although we Penn- 
sylvanians feel that there is no such Christ- 
mas as our cold, frosty season. 

Today is a lovely fall day. The pigeons 
are preening themselves in the sunshine on 
the Capitol park and strutting over the soft 
green grass. Yet my thoughts are just as 
Christmasy as if my desk pad said “December 
25.” It isn’t the weather and it isn’t the date 
on the calendar that makes Christmas. 

I once asked a boy I know what was the 
best time he had ever had in his life. He is a 
jolly lad and I knew he always enjoyed him- 
self wherever he was. He thought for a min- 
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ute and it was amusing to see a worried look 
creep over his face. He was searching for some 
great event, some red letter happening to tell 
me about and he couldn’t think of a single one. 
Finally with the most profound surprise he 
turned to me and said, “Sis, I don’t believe I 
ever did have a good time.” Of course he had 
had many good times but good times can’t 
always be analyzed, they just happen and so 
do merry Christmases. 

May we all have a “Merry Christmas,” but 
let us not be too determined about it. Let’s 
just let it happen. Most teachers work hard 
until within a few days of Christmas. Shop- 
ping hours and business hours conflict. I 
remember one December when I had been very 
busy and finally the day before Christmas I 
rushed into a department store with a long 
list of names of friends who must be remem- 
bered at Christmas time. Everybody was 
frantically rushing hither and yon, buying, 
buying. A panic came over me and my mind 
went blank. I sat down on a step and looked 
at that list and I couldn’t think of a gift that 
would match a single name and my pocketbook 
at one and the same time. It was a most dis- 
agreeable sensation, I can tell you. 

This giving of gifts doesn’t make Christmas 
any more than the weather does. If for one 
reason or another exchanging gifts is a bur- 
den to you, why not have the courage to seek 
after the real Christmas and dispense with 
some of this frantic shopping? You know as 
well as I that you do not love your friends 
for the gifts they give you at Christmas, 
sometimes you love them in spite of their gifts. 
Why then should you feel that they will meas- 
ure your love by the gifts you give? The little 
children,—yes—we cannot give them too many 
gifts if we give wisely. Not all to the children 
who are close to our hearts, some gifts for the 
neglected children at the end of the row. As 
for other people, why not try this rule—if 
love prompts the buying of a gift, buy it; if 
duty prompts, don’t buy the gift. 

We are driven by duty so much of the year, 
Christmas is the time for love. Let us test 
our preparations for Christmas this year by 
the magic chemical, love. If love prompts the 
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giving, the Christmas shopping and the prep- 
aration we can be sure that no matter what 
the weather, what the climate or what the 
circumstances, Christmas will be Merry Christ- 
mas. And so a Merry Christmas to you all and 
as Tiny Tim says 
“God bless us 
Everyone.” 





BEATRICE C. FARRELL 


Beatrice C. Farrell of Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Erie, was elected president of the 
Northwestern Convention District of the P. S. 
E. A. for the year 1927-28 at the annual con- 
vention of that district at Conneaut Lake. 
Miss Farrell is the first woman called to this 
position. She is also the first classroom teach- 
er to act as president of this convention 
district. 

Miss Farrell has served the schools of her 
native city faithfully since her graduation from 
the Erie Normal School in 1913. She is now 
teaching English most ably in the Roosevelt 
Junior High School. 

Members of the Northwestern Convention 
District welcome the new president with con- 
fident expectations for the coming year. 
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DEBATE CHAMPIONS 


Ursinus College Interscholastic Debating 
League 


Hummelstown High School received a beau- 
tiful plaque for winning the debating cham- 
pionship in the Central Pennsylvania District 
of the Ursinus College Interscholastic Debat- 
ing League. The District comprises the follow- 
ing schools: Hershey, Elizabethtown, Middle- 
town and Hummelstown. 


The names of the members of the two teams 
and of the coaches follow. Left to right, Front 
row: Russell Elter, Cynthia Goshert, Virginia 
Gingrich, Grace Shuey, Sarah Jane Buser. 
Rear row: Mr. C. Curry, negative coach; Rob- 
ert Nissley, Herman Mariano, Gilbert Mariano, 
Mr. B. M. Light, affirmative coach. 


STATE NORMS FOR THE OTIS CLASSIFICATION TEST 


The P. S. E. A. Research Bulletin No. 3, 
the results of the testing last spring with the 


project for rating school systems within the State. 


to appear in January, will analyze and interpret 
Otis Classification Test in connection with the 
In order that comparisons with the test 


results this fall may be made while the data are being collected, preliminary averages for 


last spring are given below for third class districts. 


For these averages, returns were avail- 


able from 37 districts for the 8th grade, 21 districts for the 7th grade and 25 districts for the 


6th grade. 


The figures given are based upon the arithmetic means for school systems. 


Preliminary Average Scores for 3rd Class Districts in Pennsylvania on the Otis 
Classification Test 


(A total of 26,134 scores) 
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MEETING PLACES 


St. Paul’s Reformed Church, Duke and Orange 
Boys High School, Arch and Orange 


Stevens High School, Chestnut and Charlotte 
Brunswick Hotel, 


West Junior High School, W. Walnut and Nevin 

Special School, W. Marion and Mulberry 

Franklin and Marshall College, College and Buchanan 
Queen and Chestnut 











Program of Lancaster Convention 
I GENERAL SESSIONS 


The Three General Programs will be held in St. Paul’s Reformed 
Church, corner of Duke and Orange Streets 


Wednesday Evening, December 28, 1927 


St. Paul’s Reformed Church 


President George D. Robb, Altoona, Presiding 


Platform Guests: Past Presidents of the Association 


7:30 MUSIC—Senior High School Orchestra of the Boys and Girls High Schools of 
Lancaster—Leigh Wittell, Director 
a. Overture “The Bridal Rose”—Lavallee 
b. “A Hunting Scene”—Buccalossi 
Mixed Chorus from Senior High Schools—Helen E. Landgraf, Director 
a. Gloria—“Twelfth Mass”’—Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
b. “Beautiful Saviour’”—Christiansen 
Senior High School Orchestra 
a. Selection—“Highland Laddies”—Scotch Melodies arranged by Seredy 


8:00 INVOCATION—Dr. Henry Harbaugh Apple, President Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster 
ADDRESS—tThe Disappearance of Penn’s Woods, Charles Lose, Former Prin- 
cipal State Teachers College, Lock Haven 
ADDRESS—The Pennsylvania State College Challenges the Teacher, Ralph 
Dorn Hetzel, President, State College 
MUSIC—Harp Ensemble—Mrs. Dudley Brown, Misses Alma Sprecher, Marion 
Blankenship and Florence Shaffner 
a. “Volga Boatman’—Russian Folk Tune 
b. “Largo”—Handel 
ADDRESS—Charles Lathrop Pack, American Tree Association, Washington, 
DG. 
10:30 INFORMAL RECEPTION given by the teachers of Lancaster City and Lan- 
caster County to the members of the P. S. E. A. and invited guests. 
Ball Room of the Brunswick Hotel. Dancing and Refreshments. Chair- 
man, B. B. Herr. 





Cn 


Thursday Afternoon, December 29, 1927 


St. Paul’s Reformed Church 


Platform Guests: Present and Past Members of the Executive Council 


2:00 MUSIC—Glee Club of George Ross School—Edna I. Brown, Director 


a. “Softly the Silent Night”—Winn 

b. “Spanish Waltz” 

ce. “Daybreak”—Harris 

d. “Under the Greenwood Tree”—McLeod 


2:30 ADDRESS—John A. H. Keith, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
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MUSIC—Vocal Solos—Professor H. L. Bland, State Teachers College, Millers- 
ville, accompanied by Mrs. H. L. Bland 


a. “Sylvia”—Speaks 
b. “Give a Man A Horse He Can Ride”—O’Hara 


ADDRESS—The Commitments of American Education, Henry Suzzallo, Chair- 
man, Board of Trustees, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 


Teaching, New York City 
4:00—Inspection of Commercial Exhibits 


Thursday Evening, December 29, 1927 


St. Paul’s Reformed Church 


Platform Guests: Chairmen of all Committees and Members of the Retirement Board 
7:30 MUSIC—Combined Orchestras of Junior High Schools—Edna I. Brown, Director 


a. March—“The United Liberty” 

b. Gavotte—“Dancing Dolls” 

East Junior High School Chorus—Cecelia Charles, Director 

a. “To a Wild Rose’—MacDowell 

b. “The Night Wind’—Ball 

West Junior High School Chorus—Velma Dilworth, Director 

a. “By the Waters of Minnetonka”—Lieurance 

b. “O, Holy Night”—Adam 

Intermezzo—“Cavalleria Rusticana”’—Junior High School Orchestras 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, Charles R. Foster, 
Chairman, Indiana 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF RESULTS OF THE ELECTION 
INTRODUCTION OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 
8:00 ADDRESS—Martin Grove Brumbaugh, President Juniata College, Huntingdon 


MUSIC—Vocal Solos—Mrs. Elsa Meiskey 


a. “The Night Wind”’—Farley 
b. “Shepherd, Thy Demeanour Vary”—Old English 


ADDRESS—Some American Dilemmas, Glenn Frank, President University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


II HOUSE OF DELEGATES 
Wednesday Afternoon, December 28, 4:00 o’clock 


Boys High School, Auditorium 


Delegates will be seated on the main floor by countiés. Other members of the 
Association may sit in the gallery 


Platform Guests: The 1927 Executive Council 

Parliamentarian, Dr. Ezra Lehman, Past Pres. P. S. E. A., Shippensburg 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 

RULES OF PROCEDURE 

MINUTES OF THE HARRISBURG HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


PP P,P 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE ASSOCIATION by its 
President, George D. Robb, Altoona 

5. REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE ASSOCIATION, Walter L. Philips, 

West Chester 








=. rey ecine pie 









. REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE PERMANENT 
FUND, H. W. Dodd, Allentown 


7. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE COUNTY UNIT PLAN OF 
oko sean naa AND ADMINISTRATION, M. S. Bentz, Chairman, 
Ebensburg 


8. REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS, George 
D. Robb, Altoona 


9. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TENURE PROBLEMS, Albert L. Row- 
land, Chairman, Elkins Park, Philadelphia 


10. REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS, George Gailey 
Chambers, Chairman, Lansdowne 


11. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, Charles S. Davis, Chair- 
man, Steelton 


12. NOMINATIONS FOR PRESIDENT AND SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


13. NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 
(Five members to serve for two years) 


14. NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
(Five members to serve for two years) 


15. NOMINATIONS FOR STATE DELEGATES TO THE N. E. A. 1928 SUMMER 
CONVENTION, Minneapolis, Minnesota, July 1-6 
Our enrolment in the N. E. A. of 17,650 last year entitles us to 39 State 
delegates to the Minneapolis Convention. The basis is one delegate for each 
100 members up to 500 and one for each 500 thereafter. 
The following 16 officers are ex officio State Delegates: 
The President 
The First Vice-President The Executive Secretary 
The Second Vice-President The Presidents of the 11 Departments 
The Pennsylvania member of the N. E. A. Committee on Resolutions 
(23 may be elected by the House of Delegates) ye 


16. INVITATIONS TO THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES FOR THE 1928 CON- 
VENTION 
17. NEW BUSINESS 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


The Executive Council recommends that Section I, Article VIII, of the Constitution 
be amended by changing the name of the High School Department to the Department 
of Secondary Education. 


Thursday Forenoon, December 29, 9:30 o’clock 


Boys High School, Auditorium 


Platform Guests: The 1927 Executive Council 


1. REPORT OF THE STATE SCHOOL EMPLOYES’ RETIREMENT BOARD 
H. H. Baish, Executive Secretary, Harrisburg , 


2. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CORRELATION OF THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM AND COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
H. R. Vanderslice, Chairman, Woodlawn ; 


3. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES, Oliver P 
Cornman, Chairman, Philadelphia 4 


4. UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


5. many det sect “4 pe emcee ptr z Hallett, Jr., Assistant Secretary, Pro- 
portional Representation League, iladelphia will supervise th » 2 
of the preferential ballots in Room 9 P e the counting 
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ART DEPARTMENT 


President, Besse M. Wentzel, Wilkes-Barre 
Vice-Pres., Eva Stoner, Steelton 
Secretary, Vincent A. Roy, Donora 


Wednesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o’clock 
West Junior High School, Art Room 308 


Business Session 

Address—American Industrial Art: Sidelights 
and Shadows, Richard F. Bach, Associate 
in Industrial Arts, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City 

Trip to Armstrong Linoleum Plant. Address 
on Interior Decoration by Mrs. Hazel 
Dell Brown 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:30 o’clock 
West Junior High School, Art Room 308 
Address—Correlation of Art by the Project 
Method, Anna M. Rich, Supervisor of 
Art, Lancaster 

Address—Nature Study and the Art Teacher, 
Samuel Schmucker, West Chester 


Illustrated Chalk Talk—C. Valentine Kirby, 
State Director of Art, Harrisburg 








DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE 

President, J. Andrew Morrow, Towanda 

Vice-Pres., H. D. Freeland, Waynesburg 

Secretary, A. F. Kemp, Mertztown 

Wednesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o’clock 
Boys High School, Study Hall 

Business Session 


Five fifteen-minute addresses will be given as 
follows: 


The Physical Education Program, Wm. G.. 


Moorehead, Director of Health Educa- 
tion, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

Ways and Means of Getting Information to 
School Directors, A. P. Akeley, Super- 
intendent of Potter County 

Difficulties Encountered in Building School 
Buildings, Fred W. Diehl, Superinten- 
dent of Montour County 

Mental Hygiene and the School, Guy C. Bro- 
sius, Superintendent of Clinton County, 
Lock Haven 

The Results of the Eighth Grade Tests, C. 
Everett Myers, Research Secretary, 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, Harrisburg 

Address—Cooperation in Rural School Im- 

provement, C. Sargent, Professor 
Rural and Vocational Education, Fort 
Collins, Colorado 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:30 o’clock 
Boys High School, Study Hall 


Joint Meeting with the Rural School Depart- 
ment 
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DEPARTMENT AND SECTION PROGRAMS 


Address—Rural School Supervision, Albert S. 
Cook, State Superintendent of Schools 
of Maryland 





DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENCE 
DEPARTMENT 


President, Charles R. Foster, Indiana 
Vice-Pres., A. D. Thomas, Hazleton 
Secretary, W. M. Peirce, Ridgway 


Wednesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o’clock. 
Boys High School, Library 


Business Session 

Address—Home Classes for Foreign Born 
Mothers, Lucy W. Glass, Supervisor of 
Extension Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Discussion 


Address—The Junior College, Samuel Slawson, 
Superintendent of Schools, Johnstown 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:30 o’clock 
Boys High School, Library 


A. D. Thomas, Presiding 
Address—Long Range Supervision, Henry 
Suzzallo, president Board of Trustees, 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, New York City 
Discussion 


Report of the Research Committee of the De- 
partment, B. Frank Rosenberry, Chair- 
man, Pottstown 


GRADED SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


President, A. J. Enos, New Salem 
Vice-Pres., C. F. Foote, Bradford 
Secretary, Anna W. Walker, Philadelphia 


Wednesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o'clock. 
Stevens High School, Science Room 


Business Session 


Address—What Is Good Teaching? James F. 
Hosic, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City 

Address—Training for Safety, Helen M. Car- 
roll, Assistant Superintendent, Fayette 
County Schools, Connellsville 

Address—The Problem of Oral Langua 

ge, I. C. 
Keller, Head of English Department, 
Southwestern State Normal School 
California j 

Address—Classroom Use of Objective Point 
Tests, C. A. Buckner, Professor of Ele- 


mentary Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:30 o’clock 
Stevens High School, Science Room 
Five-minute Talks—The Need of Training the 


Teacher’s Voice 
Institutions: 


in Teacher-Training 
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A. D. Thomas, Superintendent of Schools, 
Hazleton 

Mary B. McAndrew, High School Teacher, 
Carbondale 

F. H. Reiter, Director Special Education, 

: Department of Public Instruction, Har- 

} risburg 

| Dorothy Thomas, 
New Salem 

P. M. Harbold, Department of Education, 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster 

May Adams, Supervisor of First Grades, 

: State Teachers College, Millersville - 

Address—Teaching Personality through Read- 

: ing and English, Margaret Maguire, 

' Principal McCall School, Philadelphia 


Departmental Teacher, 








HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


President, R. B. Taylor, Norristown 
' Vice-Pres.,S. F. W. Morrison, Clearfield 
Secretary, Elizabeth Ledwige, Pittsburgh 


Wednesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o’clock. 
Stevens High School, Auditorium 


Business Session 
General Topic—High School Trends in Penn- 
sylvania 
Reports on State-wide investigation attempted 
in an effort to show the present status of 
Secondary Education in Pennsylvania and 
significant trends. The replies to the ques- 
tionnaire sent by the president to every 
High School in the State will be discussed. 
Address—The Teacher Situation—Cross-Sec- 
tions, during the Past Twenty Years at 
Five Year Intervals, George F. Dunkel- 
berger, Susquehanna University, Selins- 
grove 
Address—Curricular Trends during the Past 
Decade as Indicated by Statistical In- 
formation Contained in the State Re- 
port, H. E. Gayman, Director Statistics 
and Research, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 
Address—What Pennsylvania is Doing in the 
Field of Guidance. (Report of State- 
wide Questionnaire), Elton E. Stone, 
Principal High School, Easton 
Address—Student Privileges and Opportunities 





in Pennsylvania High Schools. (Based 
on Statistics Reported in Question- 
naire), Conrad T. Waldie, Principal 


High School, Darby 

Address—Success of Freshmen in Certain 
Pennsylvania Colleges. (Report of the 
Secondary School Committee on Re- 
search), I. R. Kraybill, Principal Chel- 
tenham High School, Elkins Park 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:30 o’clock 
Stevens High School, Auditorium 
(Junior and Senior High Schools) 


S. F. W. Morrison, Vice-Pres., Presiding, 
Clearfield High School (Of particular inter- 
est to principals of four-year High Schools 
and Junior High Schools) 

Address—Social and Economic Background in 
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a Pennsylvania High School, H. M. Wes- 
sel, Cheltenham High School, Elkins 
Park 
Report of Commission on Secondary Schools 
of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Middle States and Maryland, Dr. 
E. D. Grizzell, Chairman, University of 
Pittsburgh 
Discussion 
Address—Junior-Senior High School Inter- 
relationships, Henry Suzzallo, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, New York City, N. Y. 
Discussion 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTIONS 
CLASSICAL SECTION 
President, J. H. Super, Wilkes-Barre 


Vice-Pres., Jessie Bowers, Harrisburg 
Secretary, C. R. Fisher, Pittsburgh 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:30 o’clock 
Stevens High School, Room 28 


Business Meeting 

Address—Carl L. Cassel, Head of Latin De- 
partment, High School, Reading 

Address—S. L. Mohler, Professor of Latin, 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster 

Address—Latin as Material for Project Learn- 
ing, Wren Jones Grinstead, Assistant 
Professor of Education and Methods of 
Teaching Latin, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia 

COMMERCIAL SECTION 

President, A. J. Eby, Harrisburg 

Vice-Pres, A. P. Orth, Harrisburg 

Secretary, Nellie Cleary, Duryea 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 28, 10:00 o’clock 


Stevens High School, Commercial Classroom 


Business Meeting 

Address—The Culture of the Commercial] 
Teacher, R. G. Walters, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Address—The Equipment of the Commercial 
Teacher, G. G. Hill, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana 

Address—The Teacher as Coach, Charles 
Fisher, Susquehanna University, Selins- 
grove 

Address—The Commercial Student and Col- 
lege Entrance, H R. Barnes, Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:30 o’clock 


Stevens High School, Commercial Classroom 


Address—Safeguards in Bookkeeping Instruc- 
tion, Charles S. Smith, Beckley College, 
Harrisburg 

Address—Bridging the Gap in Shorthand, E. 
F. Keller, John Harris High School, 
Harrisburg 

Address—Bringing the Practical World to the 
Commercial Student, E. K. Shoop, Ste- 
vens High School, Lancaster 

Open Discussion on Current Problems and 
Methods 
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ENGLISH SECTION 


President, Christian Martin, Lancaster 
Vice-Pres., Florence Beitenman, Reading 
Secretary, Helen Ferree, Upper Darby 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:30 o’clock 
West Junior High School, Assembly Room 


Business Meeting 

Address—The Use of Magazines in Teaching 
High School English, Edith Tatnal, Wil- 
liam Penn High School, Harrisburg 

Address—Some Ups and Downs in Teaching 
Literature, .Laura Munson, Stevens 
High School, Lancaster 

Address—Individuality, Alfred M. Hitchcock, 
Hartford High School, Hartford, Conn. 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 
President, J. Seth Grove, Shippensburg 
Vice-Pres., J. R. Henning, Wilkes-Barre 
Secretary, M. H. Jordan, Scranton 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:30 o’clock 
Stevens High School, Room 6 


Business Meeting 

Address—Graphical Computation, M. J. Babb, 
Professor of Mathematics, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Discussion 

Address—The Reorganization of Mathematics 
on a Unit Basis, Herbert L. Spencer, 
Associate Principal, Henry Clay Frick 
Training School, Pittsburgh 

Discussion 

SCIENCE SECTION 


President, C. A. Gorgas, Pittsburgh 

Vice-Pres., B. B. Herr, Lancaster 

Secretary, C. E. Baer, Albany, New York 

Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 28, 10:00 o’clock 
Stevens High School, Gymnasium 


Business Meeting 


Address—Legends and Law in Pedagogy, R.. 


C. Schiedt, Lancaster 

Address—Some Modern Tendencies in Science 
Teaching, Edward E. Wildman, Director 
of Science Instruction, Philadelphia 

Address—The Interpreter and the Research 
Worker, S. C. Schmucker, Professor 
Emeritus, Biological Sciences, State 
Teachers College, West Chester 

Announcements 


Wednesday Evening Session of Science Teachers 
Y. M. C. A., Lancaster, Pa. 


Informal Science Dinner, Cafeteria of Y. 
M. C. A. Baleony, Mezzanine Floor. Teachers 
and interested friends invited. 

Address—Birds of Pennsylvania—Illustrated, 

Herbert H. Beck, Franklin and Marshall 
College, Y. M. C. A. Parlor. Superin- 
tendent H. E. Gress of the Lancaster 
Public Schools says: “While Professor 
Beck is Head of the Chemistry Depart- 
ment in the College, he is also an ex- 
pert in Ornithology and one of the best 
informed men in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania in this field.” 
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Report of the Committee on the Organization 
of a State Science Association, Gerald 
Wendt, Chairman, Dean of School of 
Chemistry and Physics, State College 


Science Trips 


Thursday, Dec. 29 


Trips have been arranged to the following 
industrial plants: 
Armstrong Linoleum Plant 
Fidelity Electric Company 
Time and place of meeting for the trip will 
be announced at the Wednesday morning 
section meeting and also at the dinner 
Wednesday evening 


SocraAL STUDIES SECTION 
(Pennsylvania Council for Social Studies) 


President, William Muthard, Coatesville 
Vice-Pres., Monroe W. Sloyer, Lancaster 
Secretary, Sara Beck, Lock Haven 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:30 o’clock 
West Junior High School, Physical Training Room 


Subject: Promoting Better International Un- 
derstanding Through the Social Studies 

Business Meeting 

Address—Roscoe L. West, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education for the State of 
New Jersey, author of International 
Civics, Trenton 

Address—Lucy L. W. Wilson, Principal South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls. 
Philadelphia 

Address—Florence Franklin, Department ot 
Social Studies, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh 

Discussion 


PENNSYLVANIA INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 
President, Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Vice-Pres., J. F. Puderbaugh, Lock Haven 
Secretary, W. G. Moorhead, Harrisburg 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 28, 10:00 o’clock 
Boys High School, Library 


Business Meeting 

Round Table Discussion 

Proposed changes in Constitution 

Proposed changes in Eligibility Rules 

. Interpretation of Eligibility Rules 

. Improvements in district and State cham- 
pionship contests 

5. Combination meets—athletic, scholastic, 


m COD 
o" 6 


ete. 
6. Junior High School _ interscholastic 
athletics 


~l 


. Improving standards of ethics in school 
and community athletics 


SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:30-11:00 o’clock 
Boys High School, Room 14 


Chairman, W. H. Gensler, Asst. Supt. Mont- 
gomery Co., Collegeville 
Problems of the Small Secondary School 
(Each speaker is limited to 10 minutes) 
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Address—A Suggested Health Education Pro- 
gram, E. R. Kontner, Supervisor Physi- 
cal Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

Address—An Activity Program for a Three 
Teacher High School, Harry B. Kelley, 
Principal High School, Lawrenceville 

Address—Directed Learning in the High 
School, Matilda Krebs, Principal High 
School, Southmont P 

Address—A Testing Program for a Small Sec- 
ondary School, Leonard Utz, Principal 
High School, Waverly 

Address—The Teaching Principal as a Super- 
visor, Ira C. Markley, Principal Junior- 
Senior High School, Milford 

Adjourn to hear Doctor Suzzallo 





HIGHER EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


President, Grover H. Alderman, Pittsburgh 

Vice-Pres., R. Stewart MacDougall, Lock 
Haven 

Secretary, P. M. Harbold, Lancaster 


Wednesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o’clock. 


Franklin & Marshall College, Campus House 


Business Session 


Address—How May College Teaching be Im- 
proved, Robert J. Leonard, Director of 
the School of Education, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 

Address—The Place and Function of Research 
in Higher Education, Walter B. Jones, 
Department of Research, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Address—The Basic Problem in Higher Edu- 
cation, James C. Miller, Professor of 
Education, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 





HIGHER EDUCATION SECTIONS 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SECTION 


President, C. M. McConn, Bethlehem 
Vice-Pres., John D. Brooks, Chambersburg 
Secretary, A. C. H. Fasig, Allentown 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 28, 10:00 o’clock 
Franklin & Marshall College, Room A 


Business Session 
Address—Theories which have Influenced the 
Preparation of Teachers, Robert J. 
Leonard, Director of the School of Edu- 
cation, Columbia University, New York 
City 
Discussion Topic: Admission, Placement, 
Elimination 
Three ten-minute talks and general discus- 
sion 
(1) Selective Admission—W. S. Hoffman, 
Registrar, Pennsylvania State College 
(2) Placement Examinations—George B. 
Curtis, Assistant Dean and Registrar 
Lehigh University 
(3) Selection after Admission, William O. 
Allen, Professor of Philosophy, Lafay- 
ette College 
(4) General Discussion 
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COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION SECTION 


President, F. G. Davis, Lewisburg 
Vice-Pres., P. M. Harbold, Lancaster 
Secretary, C. C. Ellis, Huntingdon 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 28, 10:00 o’clock 
Franklin & Marshall College, Room B 


Business Session 

Address—New Hazards in an Old Profession, 
Robert J. Leonard, Director of the School 
of Education, Columbia University, New 
York City 

Address—Objectives of - the Introductory 
Course in Education, George E. Walk, 
Dean of the School of Education, Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia 


‘ Discussion led by George Dunkleberger, Pro- 


fessor of Education, Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, Selinsgrove 

Address—A State Syllabus on Introduction to 
Education, W. O. Allen, Professor of 
Education, Lafayette College, Easton 

Discussion led by Q. A. W. Rohrbach, Professor 
of Education, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 


PENNSYLVANIA TEACHER TRAINING ASSOCIA- 
TION 

President, William D. Landis, Kutztown 

Vice-Pres., Samuel B. Stayer, Millersville 

Secretary, Irene Kramer, Slippery Rock 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 28, 10:00 o’clock 
Franklin & Marshall College, Room 12 


Business Session 

Address—Problems of Preparing Teachers, 
W. W. D. Sones, Professor of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Address—Supervised Teaching in Teacher- 
Training Schools from the Viewpoint of 
a Superintendent 

Discussion 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY DEPART- 
MENT 


President, Jessie B. Dotterer, Elkins Park 
Vice-Pres., Helen Purcell, Harrisburg 
Secretary, Aimee F. Whitemore, Pittsburgh 


Wednesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o'clock. 
Boys High School, Room 3 


Business Session 

Address—The Contribution of Kindergarten- 
Primary Education to the Formation of 
Desirable Social Behavior, Albert Lind- 
say Rowland, Superintendent Chelten- 
ham Schools, Elkins Park 

Address—Kindergarten Education at the Na- 
tional Education Association, Seattle, 
July 1927, Mary L. Clark, Scranton 

Address—The Inspiration of the International 
Kindergarten Union, New Haven, Conn., 
April 1927, Adelaide T. Illman, Prin- 
cipal Miss Illman’s Training School for 
Kindergartners, Philadelphia 

Address—Some Aims and Plans for the Pri- 
mary Schools of Pennsylvania, Helen 
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Purcell, Director of Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Education, Department of Public 
_Instruction, Harrisburg 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:30 o’clock 
Boys High School, Room 3 


Address—Nature and the Young Child, Samuel 
C. Schmucker, West Chester 

Address—The Kindergarten-Primary Research 
Program, Elizabeth Rankin, Supervisor 
of Kindergartens, Pittsburgh 

Address—Maison De Tous—Lievin, Ella Ruth 
Boyce, Director of Kindergartens, Pitts- 
burgh 

Address—The P. S. E. A. at Lancaster, 1927— 
A Resume, Marian Van Campen, Super- 
visor of Elementary Education, Norris- 
town 

Exhibits of material, equipment and furniture 
suggestive for Kindergarten-Primary 
work may be seen in Rooms 2 and 4, 
Boys High School 








MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
President, William R. Stonesifer, Steelton 
Vice-Pres., Margaret L. Humphreville, Lan- 

caster 
Secretary, George A. Bryan, Carnegie 


Wednesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o'clock. 
Franklin and Marshall College, Hensel Hall 


Business Session 


Percussion Ensemble, Grace Drysdale, Boston, 
Mass. Pupils from Grades 1, 2 and 3 
Lancaster Public Schools 

Address—Music and Democracy, Louis Moh- 
ler, Lecturer in Music Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University and 
Assistant Professor of Music, New York 
University, New York City 

Discussion 

Report of Nominating Committee 


Report of Research Committee, M. Claude Ros- 
enberry, Chairman, State Director of 
Music, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:30 o’clock 


Franklin and Marshall College, Hensel Hall 


Address—What Preparation in Music is de- 
sired of High School Graduates when 
entering the State Teachers College? 
Mrs. Grace E. Steadman, Dean, De- 
partment of Music, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mansfield 

Address—Visual Education in Music, C. F. Ho- 
ban, Director of Visual Education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg 

Address—The Music in the Junior High 
School, George A. Hubbard, Director 
of Music, Bethlehem 


Discussion 
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RURAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


President, Lee L. Driver, Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., W. R. Zimmerman, Harrisburg 
Secretary, Hannah A. Kieffer, Shippensburg 


Wednesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o’clock. 
Boys High School, Reom 14 

Business Session 

Address—The Possibilities of the Rural School 
in Promoting Gommunity Interests, C. 
G. Sargent, Professor of Rural Educa- 
tion, Colorado Agricultural College, Fort 
Collins 

Address—The Neffsville Consolidated Junior 
High School as a Community Factor, 
Abner N. Gingrich, Principal Neffsville 
High School 

Address—Supervision in One Teacher Schools, 
J. L. Hinaman, Supervising Principal 
Foster Township Schools, McKean 
County 

General Discussion 


JOINT MEETING COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
DEPARTMENT AND RURAL SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:30 o’clock 
Boys High School, Study Hall 


Address—How Can Present Methods of Ap- 
praising Eighth Grade Pupils for High 
School Entrance be Improved? Quincy 
Alvin W. Rohrbach, Professor of Educa- 
tion and Principles of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh 

Address—Pupils Reading Circles, Alvin F. 
Kemp, Superintendent of Berks County 
Schools 

Address—Rural School Supervision, Albert S. 
Cook, State Superintendent of Schools 
of Maryland 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS DEPART- 
MENT 

President, Charles W. Potter, Montgomery 

Vice-Pres., David H. Stewart, Beaver 

Secretary, Elizabeth Lackey, Corapolis 


Wednesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o’clock. 
Boys High School, Commercial Room 


Theme: Constructive Supervision 

Business Session 

Report of Research Committee, Carmon Ross, 
Chairman, Doylestown 

Discussion 

Report of Nominating Committee and Election 
of Officers 

Address—The Principal as a Supervisor of 
Teaching, James Fleming Hosic, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York City 

Discussion 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:30 o’clock 
Boys High School, Commercial Room 
Address—Constructive Supervision in the Ele- 
mentary Grades, Margaret T. Maguire, 
Principal McCall Public School, Phila- 
delphia 

Discussion 
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Address—Constructive Supervision in the 
Secondary Grades, C. A. Buckner, Pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh 

Discussion 

Introduction of newly elected officers 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
PRACTICAL ARTS 


President, Anthony M. Goldberger, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Alice F. Kiernan, Overbrook 
Secretary, Charles H. Derby, Erie 


Wednesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o’clock. 


Boys High School, Mechanical Drawing Room 


Business Meeting 

Address—James L. Miller, University of Penn- 
sylvania 

Address—Mrs. Anna L. Burdick, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education 

Discussion 


VOCATIONAL SECTIONS 


AGRICULTURAL SECTION 
President, Chas. D. Carey, West Lampeter 
Vice-Pres., R. E. Sleppy, Reamstown 
Secretary, Harold Park, Carlisle 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:30 o’clock 
Boys High School, Room 15 


Business Meeting 
Address—The Importance and Use of Illustra- 
tive Material, Norman Ratchford, 
County Supervisor of Chester County 
Address—Local Project Contests and Project 
Tours to Strengthen the Project Pro- 
gram, David L. Crum, County Super- 
visor of Crawford County 
Demonstration by Boys of East Cocalico Vo- 
cational School, R. E. Sleppy, Supervisor 
Demonstration by Boys of West Lampeter 
Vocational School, Chas. D. Carey, Su- 
pervisor 


CONTINUATION SECTION 


President, Lloyd B. Stayer, Lancaster 
Vice-Pres., Homer Ruth, Wyomissing 
Secretary, Mrs. Nellie Posey, Columbia 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:30 o’clock 
Boys High School, Room 12 


Business Meeting 

Appointment of Committees 

Discussion—Underlying Philosophies to be 
considered in Preparation of Continua- 
tion School Course of Study, Wm. H. 
Welsh, Philadelphia 

Address—A Summary of Some Outstanding 
Things in Pennsylvania Continuation 
Schools, P. F. Cressman, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Discussion—The Problem of Organizing our 
Teaching Material for Large and Small 
Continuation Schools, Caroline Reedy, 
Principal Continuation School, Reading 

Report of Election of Officers 
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HoME ECONOMICS SECTION 


Joint meeting of the Pennsylvania State Home 
Economics Association and the Home 
Economics Section of the P. S. E. A. 


President, Lu M. Hartman, Mansfield 
Vice-Pres., Ruth Spalding, Bethlehem 
Secretary, Gertrude D. Peabody, Philadelphia 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:30 o’clock 
Stevens High School, Room 4 


Business Meeting—Lu M. Hartman, President, 
Presiding, Director Home Economics 
Department, State Teachers College, 
Mansfield 

Five-minute talk—Representative from Wash- 
ington of the Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics and of the Survey 

Address—Girl Scouting in Its Relation to 
Home Economics, Mrs. C. C. Harrison 
of the Philadelphia Girl Scouts Council 

Address—Some Fundamental Problems _ in 
Homemaking, Amey Watson, Home- 
maker, Teacher, Social Worker, For- 
merly State Chairman, Pre-School 
Circle of the Pennsylvania Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Haverford 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
President, William E. Brunton, Lancaster 
Vice-Pres., John P. Manning, Braddock 
Secretary, Charles F. Bullock, Trevorton 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:30 o’clock 


Boys High School, Mechanical Drawing Room 


Business Meeting 

Address—Part Time Trade Extension, John A. 
McCarthy, State Superintendent Indus- 
trial Education, Trenton, N. J. 

Address—Day Unit Trade, James E. Wagner, 
Supervisor Industrial Education, Johns- 
town 

Address—Evening School, James A. Miller, 
New Kensington 

Address—Part Time Cooperative, George H. 
Parkes, Williamsport 

Address—Training in Industry, G. A. McGar- 
vey, Regional Agent in Industrial Edu- 
cation, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


General Discussion 





TO A HORSE 

O horse, you are a wondrous thing! No 
horns to honk, no bells to ring; no license 
buying every year with plates to screw on front 
and rear. No spark to miss, no gears to strip; 
you start yourself, no clutch to slip, no gas 
bills mounting every day to steal the joy of 
life away. Your inner tubes are all O. K. 
and, thank the Lord, they stay that way. 
Your spark plugs never miss or fuss; your 
motor never makes us cuss. Your frame is 
good for many a mile, your body never changes 
style, your wants are few and easily met— 
you’ve something on the auto yet.—Exchange. 
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IV ROUND TABLES 


COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL METHOD 
President, Samuel Fausold, Ambridge _ 
Vice-Pres., Janet G. Jordan, Philadelphia 
Secretary, Josephine F. Grainger, Allentown 


Executive Committee: 
Francis M. Garver, Philadelphia 
L. C. French, Monaca 
Carroll D. Champlin, State College 
W. P. Harley, Shippensburg 
John A. Nietz, Pittsburgh 


Wednesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o’clock. 
Boys High School, Shorthand Room 
Business Session 
Address—Mastery Technique in Theory, J. A. 
Nietz, Professor of History and Prin- 
ciples of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh 
Address—Mastery Technique in Practice in 
Senior High School, E. W. Long, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Jeannette 
Address—Mastery Technique in Practice in the 
Junior High School, B. B. Smith, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Connellsville 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:30 o’clock 
Boys High School, Shorthand Room 


Address—Josephine F. Grainger, Allentown 

Address—The Honors Method at Swarthmore, 
Dean Raymond Walters, Swarthmore 

Discussion—Led by Francis M. Garver, Pro- 
fessor of Elementary Education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 
President, Adessa F. Kistler, Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., Ray L. Huff, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Ruth J. Woodruff, Philadelphia 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:30 o’clock 
Stevens High School, Biology Room 


Business Session 
Subject: Some Techniques in Pupil Adjust- 
ment 
1. As Applied by a Home Room Teacher, 
Mrs. Jessie Duval Myers, Gillespie Jr. 
High School, Philadelphia 
2. From the Viewpoint of a Psychiatrist, 
Gordon F. Willey, Field Psychiarist, 
Bureau of Mental Health, Pennsylvania 
Department of Welfare 
3. As Applied by a Principal, Ray L. Huff, 
Principal Moorehead School, Pittsburgh 
General Discussion—Leader, Arthur J. Jones, 
Professor of Secondary Education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 





EXTENSION EDUCATION 
President, A. W. Castle, Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., Wm. H. Welsh, Philadelphia 
Secretary, C. E. Zorger, Harrisburg 
Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 28, 10:00 o’clock 

Boys High School, Room 1 
General Topic: Program and Policies in Ex- 
tension Education 


Business Session 

Extension Education and the School Code 

Scope of Extension Education, Classification 
and Organization 


A. School Extension: 
1. Extension High School 
2. Extension Elementary Schools 
3. English and Citizenship Classes 
a. School Classes 
b. Factory Classes 
c. Home Classes 
4. Extra-curricular Classes 
B. University Extension 
C. Library Extension 
D. Cooperation of Related Agencies 


Wednesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o’clock 
Boys High School, Room 1 


General Topic: Standards and co-ordinative 
effort 


1. Standardization 
a. Minimum Standards governing reim- 
bursement 
b. Minimum Standards governing ac- 
creditment 
2. Certification of Teachers 
a. Standard; b. Partial; c. Emergency 
3. Reports 
a. Extension School Organization Re- 
port 
b. Extension High School Accreditment 
Report 
c. Superintendent’s Annual Report 
d. Application for Appropriation 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:30 o’clock 
Boys High School, Room I 
Sectional Meetings 
1. Immigrant Education—Home Classes 


2. Elementary and Secondary Extension 
Classes 


‘ Opportunities for discussion will be given at 


each session 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


President, H. E. Gress, Lancaster 
Vice-Pres., Carl G. Leech, Media 
Secretary, Helena McCray, Harrisburg 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:30 o’clock 
Boys High School, Room 5 


Business Session 

Address—The Teacher in Physical Education, 
Howard Conrad, Philadelphia 

Discussion (10 minutes) E. H. Nelson, Director 
of Hygiene, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg 

Open Discussion—10 minutes 

Address—The Special Teacher in Hygiene, J. 
Claire Gift, Milton 

Discussion (10 minutes) Jane Kell, Principal 
Noell Building, York . 

Open Discussion—10 minutes 

Address—The Classroom Teacher, A. May 
Gougler, Norristown 




















Discussion (10 minutes) Helen Krall, Principal 
Boas School, Harrisburg 
Open Discussion—10 minutes 





LIBRARY 


President, Maud Minster, Altoona 
Secretary, Esther Risser, Lancaster 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:30 o’clock 
Stevens High School, Library 


Business Meeting 

Greetings from Lancaster Librarians, Esther 
Risser 

Address—The School Library’s Contribution 
to Modern Education, Albert Lindsay 
Rowland, Superintendent Cheltenham 
Township, Elkins Park 

Address—Developing Reading Tastes in High 
School Students, Mabel E. Mulock, 
Altoona 

Address—The Present School Library Situa- 
tion and Pennsylvania’s Responsibility, 
Adeline B. Zachert, Director School 
Libraries, New York State 

Round Table Conference 

Luncheon 12:30 





MODERN LANGUAGE 


President, Emma G. Kunze, Philadelphia 
Vice-Pres., Irving L. Foster, State College 
Secretary, Ida E. Warden, Harrisburg 


Wednesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o’clock 


Stevens High School, Room 3 


Business session 
Address—Mary H. Morgan, 
School, Pittsburgh 
Address—Teaching to Talk by Tema, Ernest 

J. Hall, Assistant Professor of Spanish, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Discussion 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:30 o’clock 
Room 3 


Peabody High 


Stevens High School, 


Election of officers 

Report of Modern Language Study, J. P. Wick- 
ersham Crawford, University of Penn- 
sylvania 

Address—The Ephrata Cloisters, S. G. Serfoss, 
B.D., former Chaplain of State Assem- 
bly, Harrisburg 

Address—The Minimum Vocabulary, Elizabeth 
Breazeale, William Penn High School, 
Philadelphia 

Discussion 


PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL OF GEOG- 
RAPHY TEACHERS 

President, E. W. Taylor, Ashland 

Secretary, Marie L. Diem, Scranton 

Wednesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o’clock 
Boys High School, Room 13 

Business Meeting 
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Demonstration Lesson with Fifth Grade Pupils, 
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H. M. Leppard, Department of Geog- 
raphy, University of Chicago 
Address—Educational Preparation of Geogra- 
phy Teacher, Edward S. Ling, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Abington Township 
Address—lIllustrated, The Use of Visual Mate- 
rial in the Study of Geography, William 
M. Gregory, Director of Educational 
Museum, Cleveland School of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Address—Discrimination in the Study of 
Geography, H. M. Bassler, Millersville 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:30 o’clock 
Boys High School, Room 13 


Demonstration Lesson with Fifth Grade Pupils, 
H. M. Leppard, Department of Geog- 
raphy, University of Chicago, Chicago 

Address—Illustrated, The Geography of Soviet 
Russia, Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, Prin- 
cipal, S. Philadelphia High School for 
Girls 

Address—lIllustrative Specimens for Geogra- 
phy Teaching, Charles Toothaker, Cura- 
tor, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia 





PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL PRESS ASSO- 
CIATION 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 28, 10:00 o’clock 


State Teachers College, Millersville 


Executive Committee: 
C. F. Lytle, Kutztown, Chairman 
Florence Beitenman, Reading 
Ralph E. Blakeslee, Pittsburgh 
Lambert Greenawalt, York 
Mabel D. Holmes, Philadelphia 
William Muthard, Coatesville 
Jean E. Rummel, New Castle 
Charles F. Troxell, Philadelphia 
Gertrude L. Turner, Abington 
Miriam Wendle, Williamsport 


JOINT MEETING 


Faculty Advisers and Staff Members, 
C. F. Lytle, Presiding 


10:00 Business Meeting 

Talk—Joseph Murphy, Secretary, Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, Columbia 
University, New York City 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


11:00 Faculty Advisers’ Problems 
C. F. Lytle, Presiding 
What Kind of Publication Shall We 
Have? Harry C. McKown, Associate 
Professor of Secondary Education, 
University of Pittsburgh 
Good Magazine Make-up—Gertrude L. 
Turner, Abington High School, Abing- 


ton 

Good Newspaper Make-up—aAlice E. 
Hartzler, State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg 
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The Yearbook—What Type Shall It Be? 
Florence Beitenman, Reading Senior 
High School, Reading 


11:00 Editorial Problems of the Student Staff 
Harold Lunger, Editor-in-Chief of The 
Cherry and White, Williamsport, Presiding 


Good Magazine Make-up—Elizabeth 
Masterman, Staff Member, The Norm, 
Philadelphia Normal School, Phila- 
delphia 

Good Newspaper Make-up—Staff Mem- 
ber, Harding High Herald, Woodlawn 

Organization of the School Publication 
for Effective Results—Charles Sny- 
der, Editor-in-Chief The York High 
Weekly, York 

What Use Do You Make of Your Ex- 
changes?—Kathryn Stickel, Staff 
Member, The Sentinel, Dunbar Twp. 
High School, Leisenring 


11:00 Business Problems of the Student Staff 
Allen Hawman, Editor-in-Chief, The 
Red and Black, Reading, Presiding 


How Can We Sell Our Publication to 
the Advertisers?—Delmar Jameson, 
Staff Member, The Spotlight, Coates- 
ville High School 

What Is a Fair System of Rates for 
Advertising?—Murray Metz, Adver- 
tising Manager, Dormont Hi Life, 
Dormont High School 

What Is the Buying Power of Our 
School?—George Roth, Business Man- 
ager, The Pioneer and The Frankford 
High Way, Frankford High School, 
Philadelphia 

Circulation—By Subscription or by 
Single Copy Sale?—Robert E. Bru- 
baker, Assistant Editor The Vidette, 
Lancaster High School 


1:00 Get-together Luncheon— 


Committee: Paul Gast, Lancaster; Miriam 
Wendle, Williamsport; Charles F. 
Troxell, Philadelphia; C. F. Lytle, Kutz- 
town 





RESEARCH 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 28, 10:00 o’clock 
Boys High School, Room 9 


Presiding, Doctor LeRoy A. King, Director, 
Bureau of Educational Measurements, 
University of Pennsylvania 

Topic: The Coordination of Educational Re- 

search in Pennsylvania: 

a. A Problem of Educational Science—Doc- 
tor W. S. Learned, Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, New 
York City (20 minutes) 

b. The P. S. E. A. Solution—C. E. Dickey, 
Superintendent of Schools, Allegheny 
County (10 minutes) 


Informal Discussion— 


a. What needs to be done? 
b. Who should do it? 
c. How? 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 


President, Ada M. Forry, Lancaster 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Lillian Crowe, Radnor Twp. 
Sec’y-Treas., Helen O’Donnell, Scranton 


Executive Committee: 


H. B. Brown, Mt. Airy 

Mrs. Helen Romig Jefferies, Glen Mills 
Emily Yahraes, Easton 

Claudine Melville, Harrisburg 

Lillian Johns, Pittsburgh 

Goldie Sweeney, York 


Advisory Committee 


Edna C. Righter, Pittsburgh 

Dr. Frank H. Reiter, Harrisburg 
Dr. O. H. Burritt, Overbrook, Phila. 
Dr. Oliver P. Cornman, Philadelphia 
Dr. R. G. Stoops, York 


Wednesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o’clock 
Special School, 128 N. Mulberry St. 


Business Session 

Address (Illustrated) The Training of Blind 
Youth for Economic and Social Com- 
petency, Dr. O. H. Burritt, Superinten- 
dent, Pennsylvania Institution for the 
— of the Blind, Overbrook, 
Phila. 


Address and Disecussion—The Problem Child 


SPECIAL EDUCATION DINNER, 5:30 P. M. 
Grill Room, Brunswick Hotel, $2.00 per plate 
Address—Margaret Maguire, Principal McCall 

School, Phila. 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:30 o’clock 
Special School, 128 N. Mulberry St. 


Report of Nominating Committee and Election 
of Officers 
Address—Special Schools in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, Lena Mann, Principal Special 
Classes, Donora 
Round Table Discussions: 
Food— 
Canning 
Preserving—Mrs. Lillian Crowe, Radnor 
Twp. 
School Lunches 
Weaving— 
Rush Bottom 
Flat Reed—Marguerite Bailey, Lancaster 
Academie Subjects taught by Game Method 
—Miss L. L. Hoover, Philadelphia 
Demonstration of Special School Center in 
Operation 
Luncheon 





VISUAL EDUCATION 


President, Herbert Grant, Mansfield 
Vice-Pres., J. T. Shriner, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Marion Blood, Shippensburg 


Executive Committee 


S. O. Rorem, Lebanon 
Landis Tanger, Reading 

E. W. Adams, Philadelphia 
Paul Miller, Scranton 
Helen Ganser, Millersville 
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Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 28, 9:00 o’clock 
Assembly Room, West Junior High School 


Opening—Music with two types of slide 
Visual Aids in Elementary Instruction 
(a) Primary—Katherine Sweeney, Harris- 
burg 
(b) Kindergarten—Jessie 
Haven 
Sight versus Sound—C. S. Gilbert, Mansfield 
Practical Helps in Geography, History, Science 
C. R. Toothaker, Philadelphia 
The Pageant as a Visual Aid—Eighth Grade 
History Class, West Junior High School, 
Lancaster 


Wednesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o’clock 
Assembly Room, West Junior High School 


Coordination of Various Types of Visual In- 
struction in Classroom Practice—W. L. 
Eikenberry, Stroudsburg 

Teacher Training and Visual Aids—C. F. 
Hoban, Harrisburg 

Business Session 

(a) Report of Committees 
1. State-wide Visual Education Associa- 
tion 
2. Visual Education at Institutes, Con- 
ferences, Zone Meetings 
John A. Hollinger, Pittsburgh 
(b) Discussion 
(c) Election of officers 
Demonstration of 
(a) Stereographic film 
(b) Vitaphone 
(c) Television 





Himes, Lock 








THE BOY TO THE SCHOOLMASTER 


You’ve quizzed me often and puzzled me long, 
You’ve asked me to cipher and spell, 

You’ve called me a dunce if I answered wrong, 
Or a dolt if I failed to tell 

Just when to say “lie” and when to say “lay,” 
Or what nine-sevenths may make, 

Or the longitude of Kamchatka Bay, 
Or the I-forget-what’s-its-name lake. 

So I think it’s about my turn, I do, 

To ask a question or so of you. 


Can you tell where the nest of the oriole 
swings, 
Or the color its eggs may be? 
Do you know the time when the squirrel brings 
Its young from the nest in the tree? 
Can you tell when the chestnuts are ready to 
drop, 
Or where the hazelnuts grow? 
Can you climb a high tree to the very tip-top, 
Then gaze without trembling below? 
Can you swim and dive, can you jump and run, 
Or do anything else we boys call fun? 





An author dedicates his book to a friend 
whom he describes as a “Distinguished Oth- 
erist.” That word otherist is a new one and 
of rare significance. .It ought to win wide 
currency. 
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LINDBERGH’S COLLEGE EDUCATION 


The records of the University of Wisconsin, 
where Colonel Lindbergh passed a brief career, 
show that he set no rivers afire because of his 
scholastic brilliance. 

Lindbergh and college didn’t agree. 

He displayed a peculiar aptitude in courses 
that require precise muscular coordination, 
manual dexterity. In the theoretical studies 
he did not do so well. 

He seems to have struggled along through 
his freshman year and part of his sophomore 
year without being able to get up much in- 
terest in his work. At the end of the first 
semester of his second year he “withdrew 
from the university.” 

“IT wasn’t canned from the university—I 
kicked myself out.” 

That is Lindbergh’s own explanation of 
what happened. 

His failure to adjust himself to the demands 
of academic life is not unusual. As a college 
student he just didn’t “click.” History offers 
many notable examples of similar maladjust- 
ment. 

Edgar Allan Poe was a complete dud as a 
West Pointer and undoubtedly was miserable 
all the time he was there. 

Shelley could not adjust himself to life at 
Oxford and finally was kicked out. The social 
theories he advocated were more severely 
frowned upon then than they are now. 

Lindbergh’s temperament is active, dynamic. 
Probably he did himself no harm by “kicking 
himself out” of college. His subsequent career 
indicates that he knew his own needs better 
than the profs did.—Liberty, Nov. 5, 1927. 





SEVEN AIMS FOR PARENTS 


1. Fill every period of your child’s life with 
the joy of companionship. 

2. Help your child to gain an inner self-con- 
trol. He will thus be able to endure 
sharp experiences unflinchingly. 

3. From his earliest years teach your child 
to overcome fear. His freedom of 
thought and action will fit him for con- 
structive activities of all kinds. 

4, Stimulate your child’s curiosity. When he 
asks you questions, encourage his inter- 
est in and wonder at life by reasonable, 
satisfactory answers. 

. If your child has a sense of inferiority, seek 
to overcome it by dwelling upon that 
which will make him strong. Thus he 
will lose sight of his weakness in fun 
and achievement. 

6. Remember that a well-rounded child needs 
to have a zest for life. Your attitude 
will assist him to deal with his world 
unsentimentally and with wisdom. 

. Last, but not least, develop in your child 
a deep confidence in the moral world. 
This you must feel yourself before you 
can ever communicate it to him. 


—From Children, The Magazine for Parents 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires 
to bring to the attention of school officials, teachers and others interested in the publie schools of the Commonwealth 








IMPROVING INSTRUCTION 
One of the most gratifying outcomes of the recent Education Congress was the 
unanimity of opinion regarding the need of improving the quality of instruction in the 
schools of the Commonwealth. Attention to the following four points will do much to 


achieve this end: 


1. Teachers must be sure that the children have ideas corresponding with the words 


they use. 


2. A closer blending of the school with social life—our school room procedure must cor- 
respond to and be consciously related to life outside. 
3. Thoroughness in our work—we should master some things well and thoroughly. Self- 


hood is built and power developed 
through achievement. 

4. The cultivation of initiative and origin- 
ality in children—this has created the 
present level of civilization. 
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Official Communications 


1928 EDUCATION CONGRESS 
The 1928 Conference of School Superinten- 
dents and Principals of Normal Schools and 
Teachers Colleges will be held at the Capitol, 
Harrisburg, Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, November 7, 8, 9, 1928. 


In addition to the general themes which 
will be announced later, reports will be made 
on the projects organized at the recent confer- 
ence. These will include: 


1. Progress of the State Subsidies Commit- 
tee 

2. What has been done to improve the qual- 
ity of instruction in the schools 


The dates are announced at this time so 
that superintendents may arrange their in- 
stitute dates accordingly. 





AN APPRECIATION 


To Teachers: 

On behalf of the Federal Office of Blister 
Rust Control and of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Agriculture, I wish to express 
grateful appreciation for your help in the 
White Pine Blister Rust Survey; and I would 
particularly request that you convey to the 
pupils in your school who took part in this 
search our thanks for the part they have 
played in making it a success. 


That the survey has been successful beyond 
our wildest hopes is to be ascribed to the gen- 
erous response of the schools to our call for 
their aid. 


Dr. Charles G. Jordan, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, says about this survey: 


“It is most gratifying to find the teachers 
and pupils in our Pennsylvania schools re- 
sponding so effectively to this Department’s 
request. I feel proud to think that there is, 
throughout the schools of our State, such a 
live and aggressive spirit as this survey indi- 
cates. The information that they have collec- 
tively furnished us could not have been ob- 
tained otherwise except at enormous expense, 
and I feel sure that this information will be 
most valuable in helping us work out plans 
for the protection of our white pines from the 
blister rust disease. 


“IT wish to assure the teachers and pupils 
that the Department of Agriculture at Har- 
risburg is more anxious than ever to be of 
service to them or the people in their districts.” 


Again thanking you for the time and effort 
“= have so freely given for the public benefit, 
am, 
Very sincerely, 
W. A. McCussin, 
Plant Pathologist and Collaborator in White 
Pine Blister Rust 


STATE COUNCIL 


Among the business transacted by the State 
Council of Education at its November meeting 
were the following items of general interest: 
1. Received applications for special aid from— 
Snyder Twp., Blair County; Glendon 
Boro., Northampton County; North 
Moreland Twp., Wyoming County; Mid- 
dlebury Twp., Tioga County 

2. Approved permits for the continuance of 
forty-one closed schools 

3. Approved forty-two consolidated schools 
that have met all requirements 

4. Approved the State School Fund report 
which showed a present worth of 
$1,131,620 





VISUAL EDUCATION 


Free Films 


The below mentioned films may be had for 
transportation charges only upon application 
to the following agencies: 


I. Institute of Makers of Explosives, 103 Park 

Avenue, New York 

“How Jimmy Won the Game,” a one-reel 
film which aims to teach children the 
danger of playing with blasting caps 

II. Picture Service Corporation, 71 West 23rd 

Street, New York 

“Inside Out,” a story of digestion in one 
reel, done in animated diagram 

“The Flying Bandit,” a story of the fly and 
its habits in one reel 

“T. C., Your Sixth Sense,” a one-reel picture 
dealing with temperature control 

“Your Book,” a picture in two reels show- 
ing the evolution of the book 

“The Making of a Great Newspaper,” in 
three reels telling the complete story 
of how news is gathered, the entire 
process of putting the paper on the 
press, method of circulation, etc. 





BROADCASTING PROGRAM 


Major C. M. Wilhelm, director of State 
Police, station WBAK, advises that very in- 
teresting reports have been received concern- 
ing the Pennsylvania broadcasting project. 
“Reactions have come,” he states, “not only 
from all parts of Pennsylvania but from every 
section of the country.” 


The project will be continued until the story 
of every city in the Commonwealth is told. 
The December program will be as follows: 


December 1—Allentown 
December 8—Bethlehem 
December 15—Sunbury 
December 22—Pottsville 
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STANDARDS FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The Department of Public Instruction is 
made responsible for the classification of high 
schools by Section 2904 of the School Code 
which provides that the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction shall have power “to classify 
the high schools of the State upon the basis 
of reports of the directors of the State High 
School inspectors in compliance with the pro- 
visions of the School Law.” 

Section 1701 outlines the following general 
provisions for the classification of secondary 
schools: 

A. A school year of at least 180 days. 

B. Types of high schools and minimum number 
of teachers: 

1. Four Year High School (years 9-12) mini- 
mum number of teachers, three. 

2.Three Year High School (years 9-11) 
minimum number of teachers, two. 

3. Two Year High School (years 9-10) mini- 
mum number of teachers, one. 

4. Junior High School (years 7-8-9 or 7-8- 
9-10) minimum number of teachers, 
four, except in small rural communities 
where enrolment is small a minimum of 
two or three teachers may be approved 
if part-time teachers are also available 
for special subjects. 

5. Junior-Senior High School (years 7-12) 
minimum number of teachers, five. 

C. All high schools are required to conform 
to the regulations established by the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

D. The approval of the Department of Public 
Instruction and the county superinten- 
dent is required previous to the estab- 
lishment of a new high school or the 
addition of a year of work to the pro- 
gram of a high school already in oper- 
ation in a fourth class district. This 
approval must be secured prior to the 
opening of school in September 


Basis for Determining Classification 
As provided for in Section 1701, the fol- 

lowing regulations have been formulated by 
the Department of Public Instruction for clas- 
sification of secondary schools. Approval of a 
plan of organization or program of studies 
does not automatically classify a school. Clas- 
sification of a new school or reclassification 
of an established school on a higher rating is 
given after the school has been in successful 
operation on the new basis for the major por- 
tion of a year and upon evidence that stand- 
ards are being met as shown by: 

1. Reports from local school authorities and 
the recommendation of the responsible 
superintendent of schools 

2. Report of visit by representative of the 
Department of Public Instruction 


Standards for Classification 


l. Building 
For a Four’ Year High School at least three 
rooms adapted for assembly, library and class 


purposes with one room equipped for science 
laboratory work, are necessary. 

A Three Year High School requires at least 
two rooms adapted for library, laboratory, 
assembly and classroom purposes. 


A Two Year High School requires at least 
two rooms adapted for library, laboratory and 
class purposes. 


A Junior High School building requires fa- 
cilities for the various phases of the junior 
high school program. This includes class- 
rooms, library, laboratory, health and practi- 
cal arts rooms. 


The Junior-Senior High School requires the 
facilities of both a Senior High School and a 
Junior High School. 


The location and construction of the build- 
ing, the decoration of the building, and the 
up-keep of building and grounds, the lighting, 
heating and ventilation of the school rooms, 
the condition of iavatories and closets, water 
supply, furniture, apparatus and the methods 
of cleaning are such as to secure hygienic con- 
ditions for both teachers and pupils. 


2. Equipment and Supplies 

a. Science Laboratory 

Adequate laboratory furniture and appar- 
atus are to be supplied for all secondary 
schools. The type and amount of equip- 
ment will depend upon the science program 
of the school (See Science Equipment Lists). 
Proper storage is required for apparatus 
and supplies. 

b. Library 

(1) For a Four Year High School the 
initial basic collection includes at least 300 
to 400 well selected volumes; for a Three 
Year High School 250 to 300 volumes; for 
a Two Year High School 200 volumes; for 
a Junior High School 300 volumes; for a 
Junior-Senior High School 500 volumes. 
(See Library Manual and Reference List.) 

(2) When the library is not housed in a 
separate library room, proper shelving 
should be supplied in a classroom or the 
study hall. Organization of the library for 
effective use is essential. It is also neces- 
sary to make provision for the growth of the 
library. The yearly budget should provide 
an appropriation for this work. 

(3) Sufficient number of periodicals to 
meet the class needs of the school forms a 
part of the library equipment. 

c. Sufficient texts, class and outside reading 
material, and adequate supplies to carry 
on effectively the work of instruction 
are to be provided. 

3. Program of Studies and Plan of Organi- 
zation 

The program of studies and plan of organi- 

zation must conform to the standards of the 
Department of Public Instruction for the type 
of school operated and must be approved by 
the responsible superintendent of schools. 
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4. Requirements for Graduation 

A classified Four Year High School requires 
for graduation the completion of a four year 
secondary school course covering not fewer 
than sixteen units. Of the sixteen units, three 
units of English, two of social science, includ- 
ing American history or Problems of Democ- 
racy, one of science in addition to general 
science, one unit of mathematics, should be 
required of all pupils graduating. Graduation 
from a Senior High School should be based 
upon the successful completion of a junior 
high school program of studies and twelve 
units of work in approved subjects in grades 
ten, eleven and twelve. 

Music, one period, physical education. two 
periods, and health education, one period each 
week, should be required of all pupils through- 
out_the secondary school course. 

A unit is defined as a year’s work requiring 
approximately one-fourth of the student’s time 
and aggregating not fewer than 120 hours of 
prepared classroom work. Two hours of shop 
or laboratory work are considered equivalent 
to one hour of prepared work. 

Exclusive of time in changing classes the 
minimum length of recitation periods is forty 
minutes. A longer period is recommended in 
order to provide for directed learning. 

5. Methods of instruction, provision for school 
supervision, pupil attitude and achieve- 
ment, professional activity of teachers, 
and general morale of school must be 
approved by the responsible superinten- 
dent of schools and the Department of 
Public Instruction. 


6. Teacher Preparation and Certification 

College graduation should be the standard 
of preparation for all secondary school teach- 
ers. The majority of teachers in a classified 
Senior or Four Year High School are required 
to be holders of college certificates. Schools 
wishing to qualify for Senior or Four Year 
High School classification should require teach- 
ers already in service who do not have this 
standard of certification to continue their 
preparation to the college level. The School 
Code requires that all teachers in secondary 
schools be properly certified in the specific 
subjects which they teach. 


7. Teaching Load 

Pupil teacher ratio, number of classes taught 
daily by teachers and the number of students 
in each class must be such as to make effec- 
tive work possible. The standard should be: 
Pupil-teacher ratio on basis of average daily 
attendance not greater than 30; number of 
classes taught by teachers, six daily in small 
schools, five in larger schools; not more than 
35 pupils in any class (30 recommended as 
standard) ; and the number of pupil hours per 
teacher not more than 150 per day. 


8. Pupil Load 
The usual pupil load should not exceed 


twenty periods of prepared recitation work 
weekly, exclusive of health, music and activi- 
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ties. Only pupils ranking well above the 
average should be permitted to carry a pro- 
gram requiring more than this standard. 


9. Records 


Accurate and complete records of attendance 
and scholarship should be kept in such form 
as to be conveniently used and safely pre- 
served. 





ENROLMENTS IN STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS AND STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGES 


The records in the Teacher Bureau indicate 
that enrolments in strictly teacher preparation 
curriculums of students in State Normal 
Schools and State Teachers Colleges, as of 
October 15, 1927, are, as follows: 


eT OPE re 696 
eRrr OR RR het hacen cera ols 540 
CHEVRON Se cine hides Shai e eeeees 123 
CN ie chris ni sincsad ack see 182 
Kast Stroudsburg. ... 2.666. 66 808 
PANG Oo a1 asa sies vada yews 553 
OS eee er rn tee 1,305 
ME ONIN or ores oe Secs Maolocare eb Soa 449 
GCM MEABWOR: 6 ocie ceed te mbre ea 410 
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The figures reported show a total increase 
of 305 students over the corresponding period 
of a year ago. Of the number reported, 3,858 
are registered as new entrants or first-year 
students. This group of nearly four thousand 
prospective teachers is not only significant in 
its size, but in the quality of preparation as 
well. All of the new students are graduates 
of standard four-year high schools or equiva- 
lent secondary institutions, and in many in- 
stances represent a further selective process 
in that students in the upper ranks of stand- 
ing only have been admitted. 

The total of 8,794 includes 6,072 students 
in residence and 2,722 who are registered as 
full time day students. 


The records indicate further that 203 stu- 
dents are in fourth-year degree curriculums, 
and will be candidates for baccalaureate de- 
grees in June, 1928. 


In order to furnish practice teaching facili- 
ties for this large group of student teachers, 
there are 3,584 pupils available on the campus, 
6,013 in local schools and 6,945 in neighboring 
schools, making a grand total of 16,542 pupils. 





Associate with men of good quality, if you 
would esteem your own reputation; for it is 
better to be alone than in bad company.— 
Washington. 
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Rocks of Pennsylvania and the Story 
They Tell 


The First of a Series of Articles on the State’s Mineral Resources 


GEORGE H. ASHLEY 
State Geologist, Harrisburg 


CHAPTER I.—THE KINDS OF ROCK IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA AND THEIR ORIGIN 


Kinds of Rocks. There are three principal 
kinds of rocks: 1. Bedded or sedimentary 
rocks: sandstones, shales and limestones; 2. 
Igneous rocks: granite and trap; 3. Meta- 
morphic rocks: marble, slate, schists. 

Sedimentary Rocks. These rocks occur as 
beds from a few inches to a thousand feet 
thick and cover from a fraction of an acre 
to thousands of square miles. Most of them 
were laid down in the sea as beds of sand, 
mud or limy material, or in lakes, lagoons, 
river bottoms or coastal swamps. The ma- 
terial was originally derived from the disinte- 
gration or solution of igneous rocks, from the 
remains or products of animals or plants, or 
from chemical action. In general they were 
deposited over a slowly sinking sea bottom. 
At first these deposits were loose sand or 
mud. As they were buried beneath other lay- 
ers the increasing weight and pressure con- 
densed them into rock, 100 feet of mud making 
only 60 feet of shale. Limestone, shale and 
sandstone were made in this way. 

Clean sand makes pure sandstone. Common- 
ly mud or other substance was mixed with 
the sand, resulting in a muddy or shaly sand- 
stone, a limy sandstone, or a_ ferruginous 
sandstone (ferruginous meaning iron-bearing, 
from ferrum, the Latin word for iron). So 
likewise we have sandy shales, sandy lime- 
stones, limy shales, and shaly limestones. In 
sandstone the sand grains are cemented by 
iron, silica, or lime. Gravel hardens into con- 
glomerate or pudding-stone. The color of the 
rock is usually determined by the presence of 
iron, carbon or other substance in it. 

Sedimentary rocks include beds of salt laid 
down in lagoons where sea water has evapor- 
ated, beds of coal where vegetal matter grow- 
ing in swamps has been buried and preserved, 
beds of clay, of iron ore, of chert, and of 
some other materials. 

Igneous Rocks. Igneous rocks are formed by 
solidification from a molten state. Rock ma- 
terial deep in the crust of the earth where the 
temperature is high would be melted or dis- 
solved and soft like melted iron or tar were 
it not for the high pressure. When the pres- 
sure is released by the opening of a crack in 
the crust or otherwise the hot rock will flow, 
following up crevices or squeezing between 
beds, sometimes reaching the surface and 
spreading out as lava or forming a volcano. 
Lava may be very porous or dense and glassy. 
Igneous rocks which cool before reaching the 


surface solidify in minute crystals, like the 
trap in southeastern Pennsylvania. If, how- 
ever, the rock cools slowly at a great depth 
large crystals are produced that can be plainly 
seen by the naked eye, as in granite. 

Igneous rocks are therefore divided into 
classes according as the grain is coarse, fine, 
or like glass, and according to the minerals 
into which they crystallize on cooling. Granite, 
syenite, diorite, gabbro, basalt and ma~y 
others occur in Pennsylvania. 

Metamorphic Rocks. These rocks are inter- 
mediate between the other two classes. In- 
tense earth pressures with a rise in tempera- 
ture may not melt the rocks but may produce 
other changes, both chemical and structural, 
as changing shale to slate and limestone to 
marble. The pressure which crushes or folds 
the rock may change the position of the orig- 
inal flakes or grains so that the rock splits 
across the bedding or in thin plates or slivers. 
Such pressures may affect igneous rocks as 
well as bedded rocks, squeezing granites into 
gneisses and other rocks into schists. Rocks 
are metamorphosed also by the intrusion of 
igneous rock, the heat of which, together with 
a transfer of material, alters the rock with 
which the molten rock comes in contact. 


CHAPTER II—Rock THICKNESS AND CONDI- 
TIONS OF DEPOSITION 


If, after being laid down in the sea, the 
rocks had stayed there we should know noth- 
ing about them. The rocks we know have been 
lifted above sea level. Had they been lifted 
straight up we would still know only the 
rocks at the top except as we sank wells or 
mine shafts into them or they are exposed 
in valleys. But uplifting usually tilts the 
rocks, or great horizontal pressure has folded 
them as a pile of rugs is folded when you 
push against the edge. The rocks of Penn- 
sylvania have been folded thus. Some of the 
folds originally were several miles high. Later 
rain and running water wore down the tops 
of the folds, exposing the edges of the rocks. 

Thickness. The Pennsylvania Railroad from 
Gallitzin to Altoona and from Tyrone to Hunt- 
ingdon cuts across 27,000 feet of bedded rocks, 
standing like a lot of books set on edge on a 
table. East of Kittatinny Mountain and in 
the South Mountains still older rocks increase 
the total to over 40,000 feet; and in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania are 10,000 feet of still 
older beds and 29,000 feet of younger beds, 
as described later. 

Slight folding in southwestern Pennsylvania 
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exposes 3,000 feet of rocks and deep drilling 
reveals 7,700 feet more; drilling in northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania reveals still more. The ge- 
ologist recognizes in these exposures and drill- 
ings the same rocks that are upturned and ex- 
posed east of Allegheny Mountain. Our infor- 
mation shows that the rocks get thinner and 
finer grained toward the west and north, sand- 
stones grade into shales and shales into lime- 
stones. 

So we conclude that while most of its rocks 
were being laid down, Pennsylvania was part 
of an inland sea with land at the east extend- 
ing far out into what is now Atlantic Ocean 
and that rivers flowing westward from this 
land deposited in this Appalachian sea the 
sands, muds and limy material that today form 
our sandstones, shales and limestones. 

Laid Down in Shallow Water. Our sand- 
stones show abundant ripple marks on the 
bedding such as wind and waves make in 
shallow water on the seashore today, indicat- 
ing that the rocks of Pennsylvania were laid 
down not in a deep sea but layer after layer 
on a shallow, slowly-sinking sea bottom. So 
too, the character of our rocks indicates that 
the land supplying this material was slowly 
rising, sometimes high but commonly low, 
probably rising, seesaw fashion, as the sea 
bottom under Pennsylvania sank. 


December, 1927 


Composition of the Rocks. Roughly about 
30 per cent of our rocks are sandstone, 43 per 
cent, shale and 27 per cent, limestone. Other 
materials like coal and salt make up less than 
1 per cent. While sandstones, shales and lime- 
stones occur all through the column of rocks, 
limestones predominate in the lower part, and 
shales in the upper and middle parts. A thou- 
sand feet or more of one kind of rock may 
occur in one part of the column but commonly 
sandstones, shales and limestones from a few 
feet to several hundred feet thick alternate 
irregularly. 


Total volume of rock. If the highly folded 
and crushed rocks of central and eastern 
Pennsylvania were spread out flat as origin- 
ally laid down and western Pennsylvania stood 
fast, the Philadelphia region would be shoved 
across New Jersey and possibly out into At- 
lantic Ocean. Combining this original area 
with the different measurements of thickness 
for different parts of the State, we estimate 
that the main body of bedded rocks of Penn- 
sylvania originally occupied a volume of more 
than 250,000 cubic miles, an average thickness 
of about 25,000 feet for the whole State. This 
does not include the 10,000 feet of very old 
rocks or the 29,000 feet of younger rocks in 
southeastern Pennsylvania. 





A Type Lesson 


(From the School Journey Bulletin) 
A Project With an Art and Civics Interest 


Introduction—The class had been working 
for several weeks on an art project which had 
for its aim the compiling of data on Pennsyl- 
vania’s contribution to American art. A com- 
posite of the reports made in class showed the 
following: 

I. Pennsylvania Firsts 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts is the 
oldest art school in America. 

The Pennsylvania School of Industrial Arts 
and the Philadelphia School of Design for 
Women are the oldest of their kind in this 
country. 

Pittsburgh was the first American city to 
have an art exhibit of international scope. 

Pennsylvania leads the country in textile 
and other art industries. 

II. Distinguished Painters of Pennsylvania 

Edwin A. Abbey, John W. Alexander, Ce- 
cilia Beaux, Henry S. Bisbing, Hugh Brecken- 
ridge, Mary Cassatt, Thomas Eakins, Daniel 
Garber, Birge Harrison, T. Alexander Harri- 
son, Johanna Hailmann, John McClure Ham- 
ilton, Daniel R. Knight, W. L. Lathrope, 


George B. Luks, Violet Oakley, Wm. T. Rich- 
ards, P. F. Rothermel, Mary Rogers, Edward 
W. Redfield, W. Elmer Schofield, Henry O. 
Tanner, A. Bryan Wall, John S. Sargent, 
Thomas Hovenden, The Morans (Thomas, Ed- 
ward, Peter), Thomas Sully. 


III. Distinguished illustrators of Pennsyl- 
vania 
Joseph Pennell, Stephen Parrish, Maxfield 
Parrish, Charlotte Harding, George Harding, 
A. B. Frost, Charles S. Rhinehart, Elizabeth 
Shippen Green, Alice Barber Stephens, Jessie 
Wilcox Smith. 


IV. Distinguished sculptors of Pennsylvania 


William Rush, Charles Grafly, Sterling Cal- 
der, George Gray Barnard, Blanche Nevin, 
Albert Laessle, R. Tait McKenzie, Samuel 
Murray, Howard Roberts, Wm. T. Trego. 


V. Distinguished craftsmen of Pennsylvania 
Nicola D’Ascenzo—Stained Glass 
William Willet—Stained Glass 
Morgan Colt—Wrought Iron 
Jessie Gordon—Pottery 
W. R. Mercer—Garden Pottery 
Geo. W. Sotter—Stained Glass 
Samuel Yellin—Wrought Iron 
E. F. Curtis—Pottery 
H. C. Mercer—Tiling 
Henry W. Von Stiegel—Glass 
John Barber—Woodcarving 


VI. Initiating and making the journey 

During the discussion of the reports, stu- 
dents expressed a desire to see some art pro- 
ductions of these Pennsylvanians. 
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Student—I have seen the murals of Edwin 
Austin Abbey, Violet Oakley and W. B. Van 
Ingen; the sculpture of George Gray Barnard; 
and the tiling of H. B. Mercer in the State 
Capitol at Harrisburg. I should like to see 
the work of some other Pennsylvanians. 


Another student—When I saw the six mu- 
rals, “The Evolution of the Book” by John W. 
Alexander in the Congressional Library at 
Washington, I was quite proud of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Other students—Why not go to Philadelphia 
to see how many Pennsylvanians are repre- 
sented in the art galleries there? Let us go 
some Saturday. 

Teacher—It will be best to visit but one 
gallery on our first trip. Which one shall it 
be? 

Student—The Academy of Fine Arts is the 
oldest in the United States, let us go there. 

Committees of students made arrangements 
for the trip and guides at the Academy. In 
the meantime, Who’s Who in Art, The Acad- 
emy catalogs, and other art literature were 
studied for information concerning Pennsyl- 
vania artists. 

At the Academy—The class was divided into 
six groups to make a study of the respective 
sections of the gallery. At the end of one 
hour, the groups assembled and reported their 
findings. Then a trip was made through the 
gallery, the students viewing every specimen 
of art by a Pennsylvanian. 

The first stop was made in front of the three 
large paintings by Benjamin West: Christ 
Rejected, Paul and Barnabas Preaching, and 
Death on the Pale Horse. 

Teacher—How would you characterize these 
West paintings? 

Student—They are of the religious type. 

Next, Henry S. Bisbing’s “In the Meadow” 
was viewed. 


Then the sculpture specimens were studied. — 


The following being noted: 
Chanticleer—Albert Laessle 
Portrait Bust—Charles Grafly 
The Man Cub—A. Sterling Calder 
George Washington—Wm. Rush 
Narcissus—Beatrice Fenton 
One entire room was devoted to portraits 
and on these the following names of Pennsyl- 
vania painters were found: 
Thomas Sully John Neagle 
Jane Cooper Darley Bass Otis 
Thomas Eakins Alice Kent Stoddart 
Charles Wilson Peale Gilbert Stuart 
James Peale John §S. Sargent 
Rembrandt Peale John McClure Hamilton 
John Lambert Thomas P. Anshutz 
Jacob Eichholtz Martha Walter 
James R. Lambdin Violet Oakley 
Much interest was manifested in Wm. T. 
Richards’ “Old Ocean’s Gray and Melancholy 
Waste.” 
Teacher—What type of painting is this? 
A student—A marine scene. 
Teacher—Do you note any other marine 
scenes? 
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Student—Yes, Mr. Richards’ “Bell Buoy at 
Newport.” 


Second student—“The Wave” by Alexander 
Harrison. 


Third student—“A Glimpse of the St. Law- 
rence” by Birge Harrison. 


“The Village Stream” by Hugh H. Breck- 
enridge aroused much interest. 


Teacher—What is an outstanding quality 
in this picture? 

A student—lIts exquisite coloring. 

Others pictures viewed were: 

Venice—Thomas Moran 

Hailing the Ferry—Daniel Ridgway Knight 

New Hope—E. W. Redfield 

The Old Elm—E. W. Redfield 

The Twin Birches—Willard L. Metcalf 

The Faleon—Thomas Hovenden 

The Pennsy Train Shed—Morris Hall Pan- 

coast 

Tragic Muse—Violet Oakley 

The Lacquer Screen—Leopold Seyffert 

The Tanagra—Thomas P. Anshutz 

Still Life With Fruit—Mary Mason 

A New England Woman—Cecilia Beaux 

The Quarry—Daniel Garber 

A Quiet Hour—Jno. W. Alexander 

The Cello Player—Thomas Eakins 

“I love these winter scenes” said a student 
stopping in front of W. Elmer Schofield’s 
“Winter.” “The street scenes appeal to me” 
said another student pointing to Nancy Fer- 
guson’s “On a Saturday Afternoon.” 

Teacher—Why do you like the snow scene? 

Student—Because it is peaceful. The purity 
of the snow appeals to me. 

Teacher—Has anyone noted any other win- 
ter scenes? 

A student—Yes, “A Winter Morning” by 
Chas. M. Young. 

Another student—“Addingham Winter” by 
Fred Wagner. 

Teacher—And why do you like the street 
scene? 

A student—Because it shows life, activity 
and color. 

Teacher—Does anyone note another street 
scene? 

A student—“Lower Broadway in War Time” 
by Colin Campbell Cooper 

Another student—Would this not be called 
an historic picture? 

Teacher—Do you think it could be called 
both? 

Teacher—Have you noted any historic pic- 
tures? 

Student—“The Battle of Lake Erie” by 
Thos. Birch. 


Another student—“The State House on Day 
of the Battle of Germantown” by Peter F. 
Rothermel. 


Teacher—Have you enjoyed the visit? 

Students—Immensely. When may we see 
the other art galleries and the specimens of 
art in the city? 

Teacher—We shall plan for that later. 
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VII. Back in class 

Aim—to help the student understand and 
enjoy several of the pictures. 

Teacher—What pictures did you like best 
of those we saw? 

Student one—“Winter” by Schofield. 

Student two—“Lower Broadway” by Cooper. 

Student three—“Still Life” by William 
Chase. 

The teacher, by bringing out the following 
facts through thoughtful questioning, tried to 
show: 

(a) Charm of color—harmony of color 

(b) Material—landscape, people or objects 
made beautiful by the artist’s arrange- 
ment 

(c) Line—Value—Composition 

(d) Suggestions of the artist that stir the 
imagination 

(e) Responsive feelings inspired 

(For the lower grades (a), (d), (e) are 
sufficient points to talk about.) 





ATTENDANCE REPORT HONOR ROLL 
1926-1927 

During the past school year the teachers in 
the following counties for an eight-months 
period and those in the indicated districts for 
a nine-months period made it possible for 
their superintendents to forward attendance 
reports on time each month to the Department 
of Public Instruction: 


COUNTIES 
Fulton Lebanon 
Greene *Northumberland 
Lackawanna Union 
*Lancaster Wyoming 
Lawrence 

DISTRICTS 
Abington *Hazle Township 
* Allentown *Hazleton 
Altoona Hollidaysburg 
Ashland *Homestead 
*Bangor Indiana 
*Beaver Falls Johnsonburg 
*Bethlehem Kingston 
Blakely Latrobe 
*Bloomsburg Lebanon 
Braddock Lewistown 
*Canonsburg *Lock Haven 
*Carbondale Lower Merion 
Carnegie *Mahanoy City 
Chambersburg *Mahanoy Township 
Cheltenham *McKees Rocks 
Coal *Minersvilie 
Columbia Monessen 
Conshohocken *Mount Carmel 
Dormont Mt. Pleasant Boro 
DuBois Mt. Pleasant Township 
Dunmore Munhall 
Duquesne *Nanticoke 
Easton Nanty-Glo 
E. Conemaugh New Kensington 
Fllwood City *Norristown 
Erie Northampton 
*Fell Township Olyphant 
Ford City Palmerton 
Forest City *Pittston 
Franklin Plymouth 
Hanover Pottstown 
Harrisburg Punxsutawney 


* Counties and districts which have submitted monthly 
attendance reports on time for the past three years. 
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Radnor Taylor 
“Reading Titusville 
Redstone *Tyrone 
Ridgway Washington 
Rochester * Waynesboro 
Scottdale West Chester 
Scranton *West Mahanoy 
*Shamokin West Pittston 
*Sharon Whitehall 
*Sunbury *Windber 
Tamaqua *York 
Tarentum 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The publications listed below recently came 
from the press and are ready for distribution. 
Persons desiring copies of the same should 
make application through the local, county or 
district superintendent. 

Bulletin Number 12—Courses of Study in 

Physical Education, Grades 1-8 

Bulletin Number 14—Manual for Junior 

High Schools 
Handbook for Fourth Class Districts 





YOUTH 

Youth is not a time of life—it is a state of 
mind. It is not a matter of ripe cheeks, red 
lips and supple knees; it is a temper of the 
will, a quality of the imagination, a vigor of 
the emotions; it is a freshness of the deep 
springs of life. 

Youth means a temperamental predominance 
of courage over timidity, of the appetite of 
adventure over love of ease. This often exists 
in a man of fifty, more than in a boy of twenty. 
Nobody grows old by merely living a number 
of years; people grow old only by deserting 
their ideals. 

Years wrinkle the skin, but to give up en- 
thusiasm wrinkles the soul. 

Worry, doubt, self-distrust, fear and despair 
—these are the long, long years that bow the 
head and turn the growing spirit back to dust. 

You are as young as your faith, as old as 
your doubt; as young as your self-confidence, 
as old as your fear; as young as your hope, as 
old as your despair. 

In the central place of your heart there is 
a wireless station; so long as it receives mes- 
sages of beauty, hope, cheer, grandeur, cour- 
age and power from the earth, from men and 
from the Infinite, so long are you young. When 
the wires are all down and all the central 
place of your heart is covered with the snows 
of pessimism and the ice of cynicism, then 
are you grown old indeed.—Anon. 





A SMILE WINS 


Laughter is the birthright of every child. 
It should be cultivated in every home. Children 
are afraid of formality and in proportion as 
the atmosphere of the home is stiff, severe and 
exacting, will they be rigid and unresponsive 
to all efforts at training in the art of happy 
living. Just one smile limbers them up aston- 
ishingly. A real laugh with them makes them 
as clay in your hands, plastic to your slightest 
touch. From “Children, The Magazine for 
Parents.” 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 
which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not 
purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 


determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS, the George Dana Board- 
man Lectures, 1927. 151 pages. Univer- 
1% of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 
1.50. 

A series of five lectures on the practical 
application of the precepts and behavior of 
Jesus Christ to everyday life. Designed to 
help one to manage himself amid the complex, 
delicate, ever-varying duties of daily life. The 
second lecture, Ethics in Education, by Ed- 
win C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools of 
Philadelphia, will be of particular interest to 
readers of the Journal. 


PROFESSIONAL CopES. By Benson Y. Landis, 
Ph.D. 108 pp. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

A sociological analysis to determine appli- 
cations to the educational profession. The 
author analyzes the functioning of ethical 
codes within twelve professional organizations 
and concludes with applications to educational 
associations. Chapter I consists of an analy- 
sis of the Code of Ethics of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association and the investi- 
gations and decisions made by its Commission 
on Professional Ethics of which George Gailey 
Chambers, University of Pennsylvania is 
chairman. The author then reprints the en- 
tire code. In the final chapter, he concludes 
that the effectiveness of codes is greater in 
other organizations than among educators be- 
cause of the control of school boards, the high 
turnover of teachers and lack, until quite re- 
cently, of standards of admission and profes- 
sionalization; hence the greater need particu- 
larly to secure justice in matters of tenure and 
the largest possible degree of freedom in 
teaching. 


Our EVOLVING HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM. By 
Calvin Olin Davis. World Book Company. 
$2.00. 

What problems arise in the analysis and 
revision of the curriculum? What has already 
been done in reorganization and _ revision? 
What standards shall be set up and what pro- 
cedure shall be followed in making desirable 
modifications? These questions are covered 
by the text. In order to make clear present 
trends of curricular affairs the author first 
takes up the historical foundations upon which 
the curriculum rests, tracing the evolution of 


the curriculum from its origin. He states 
that the content of the curriculum should be 
determined by the educational values of the 
different school subjects and then discusses 
the administrative aspects of the curriculum. 
Tables, charts and graphs add to the value of 
the book. 


PRINCIPLES OF MUSICAL EDUCATION. By James 
L. Mursell. The Macmillan Company. 

The author gives a study of the methods, 
the aims and the agencies of musical education, 
based on scientific knowledge of the psychology 
of music. The chapters give interesting analy- 
sis and constructive suggestions on music ap- 
preciation. Chapters include the following 
subjects: Training for Musicianly Listening; 
Musical Intelligence; Musical Feeling; Music 
in the Schools; Stages in Musical Develop- 
ment. Illuminating reading for all who wish 
to understand music better. 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. By James Feni- 
more Cooper. Introduction by Fred Lewis 
Pattee, Professor of English Literature 
at Pennsylvania State College. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

In the introduction to this American. classic 
Dr. Pattee evaluates Cooper’s contributions to 
American literature in an able and apprecia- 
tive manner. 


CITIZENSHIP THROUGH PROBLEMS. For Junior 
High School Grades. By James B. Ed- 
monson and Arthur Dondineau. The 
Macmillan Company. 

This carefully prepared textbook presents 
much of the study of citizenship through real 
problems and actual investigations. In it are 
taken up the meaning and obligations of group 
life, the problems of community welfare, the 
individual and his economic well-being, prob- 
lems of the economic and industrial life of a 
community and the machinery of government. 
Pupil participation in problems as a means 
of civic training is stressed. 


THE WAY OF ALL FLESH. By Samuel Butler. 
ea by William Lyon Phelps. 
80. 


EREWHON. By Samuel Butler. Introduction by 
Francis Byrne Hackett. $.80. 


AN INLAND VOYAGE and TRAVELS WITH A 
DONKEY. By Robert Louis Stevenson. $.80. 
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Wild and joyous bell 
music and old familiar 


Noéls played by bells 


WESTMINSTER chimes. Bell-hymns from 
famed cathedrals. Old loved Noéls 
played by chimes. Such Orthophonic 
bell music is singularly appropriate to 
the Christmas project, to the Christ- 
mas program. There are “We Three 
Kings of Orient Are” (the music comes 
marching, the chimes all but speak the 
words), “Deck the Hall” . . “Good 
King Wenceslas Look’d Out’ —beauti- 
ful old carols every child should know. 
If you are using our book, “Music Ap- 
preciation with the Victrola” for children, 
write for the lesson outlines—revised, with 
new Orthophonic recordings, for grades 
from first to sixth, inclusively. Ask for the 
new classified catalogue—completely Ortho- 
phonic for the first time —a Graded List and 
Educational Catalogue of Victor Ortho- 
phonic Records for home, school and col- 
lege—with descriptions, something of the 


Rienzi agen. PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
- 6624-662 

ap atom of London (Westminster) Go softly—on a 
chime—to London, and hear Westminster Chimes, Big Ben 
striking nine, noise of street traffic—then bells of St. 
Margaret’s in hymnal call . . . 20629. 

Dance of the Hours (School-hours dance with this ballet 
music) The Victor Symphony Orchestra has done itself 
proud in making this beautiful record . . . 35833. 

Norwegian Bridal Procession (Grieg) Stately music—a 
help in studying manners and customs. VICTOR CONCERT 
ORCHESTRA . . . 20805. 

To a Wild Rose; To a Water Lily (Mac Eee. toy 
still listening. CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA... 

From an Indian Lodge; Love Song (MacDowell). victor 
ORCHESTRA ... 20342, 
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composer, his music, and interpretations of 
the music listed. A wealth of vital music in- 
formation you will refer to again and again. 

Last — just off the press, full of fire 
and beauty, is the revised ‘““What We 
Hear in Music” by Anne Shaw Faulkner 
(Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer). Purchase this 
from your Victor dealer, or from us. Do— 
at first chance—hear some of these Ortho- 
phonic Records. Splendid for use with the 
Music Memory Contest. 


Midsummer Night’s Dream (Mendelssohn) With elves, 
fairies, Puck and the Fairy King. ALFRED HERTZ AND SAN 
FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA . . . 6675-6678 inc. 

Witches’ Dance; Nautilus; To the Sea (MacDowell) 
HANS BARTH .. . 20396, 

Will o’ the Wisp; To a Humming Bird; Of Br'er 
Rabbit; From Uncle Remus (MacDowell) Piano Studies 
by MYRTLE C. EAVER .. . 20803. 

Symphony in G Minor (Mozart) The full beautiful 
album. THE ROYAL OPERA ORCHESTRA .. . 9116-9118 inc. 

Fire Music (from The Vaikyric by Wagner) Violence 
and splendor. ALBERT COATES SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA... 
9006. 

Christmas Medley—Good King Wenceslas; Joy to the 
World; We Three Kings of Orient Are; The First Nowell 
. . . played beautifully by chimes... 20993. 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY RYECROFT. $.80. 
By George Gissing. Everyman’s Library. 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 

The above fiction and travel titles are pub- 
lished in the attractive Everyman’s Library 
Edition. The titles might well be more famil- 
iar to the modern reader for they are represen- 
tative works of writers of recognized ability. 


ESSAYING THE Essay. By Burges Johnson. 
Little, Brown and Company. $1.00. 

The author says in a foreword that the 
“book is designed for the aid and encourage- 
ment of writers whose essays are about to be, 
written, rather than to appraise the work of 
those whose task is done.” It is about essay 
writing. The first part is given over to help 
for the teacher and the student. The second 
part contains a most interesting collection of 
essays, the various groups introduced by edi- 
torial paragraphs. The book closes with sug- 
gestions of subjeets for essays. 


THE SONG Book OF THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. Col- 
lected by Katherine Stanley-Brown. Har- 
per and Brothers. $2.00. 

A unique collection of old favorite songs 
that tell American history, songs of patriot- 
ism, negro spirituals, cowboy melodies, college 
songs. A brief foreword sketches the histori- 
cal background and the source of each song. 


MONEY. 

Opp Joss oF UNcLtE Sam. Two texts of 
Factual Reading. By William Atherton 
DuPuy. D. C. Heath and Company. 

These readers deal with valuable facts for 
the young reader. The first tells the history of 
money; the story of the use of coins and pieces 
of metal as a means of exchange. The second 
tells of services which the government does 
for us of which we ordinarily think but little. 

Among such services mentioned are Boys’ and 

Girls’ Clubs, war on harmful insects, light- 

houses and reclaiming dead letters. 


WE AND THE WoRLD. By William C. Redfield. 
Silver, Burdett and Company. 

This geography reader shows just how 
closely our lives are bound to the peoples of 
distant lands by means of commerce. The 
reading is interesting, telling in simple lan- 
guage the origin of many familiar commodi- 
ties. 


THE TEACHING OF IDEALS. By W. W. Charters. 
The Macmillan Company. 

The author in treating the problem of pro- 
viding proper lessons for character-training 
makes a detailed analysis of many practical 
situations so that concrete cases and concrete 
modes of teaching may be discovered. The 
book is practical; the cases presented, the 
suggested methods of improving character 
will be very valuable help to those who are 
working with young people. There is much 
helpful and suggestive material for those who 
need straw with which to form their bricks. 
The book is helpful reading for every teacher. 
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MECHANICS OF READING. A Series of Drills for 
Adult Beginners. By Samuel E. Samuel- 
son and Nina Joy Beglinger. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

The authors base the adult’s approach to 
the printed page on a knowledge of basal 
principles found in word building. The lesson 
content is suitable for the adult. Part 1 con- 
tains drill elements while Part 2 contains 
material for information and application of 
drill principles. The book opens with instruc- 
tions for teachers. 


MANUAL FOR SMALL Museums. By Laurence 
Vail Coleman, director The American As- 
sociation of Museums, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, D. C. G. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

The book is based in part upon a coast-to- 
coast survey of museums which was made 
possible by a grant to the Association from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

Although the Manual is addressed by title 
to small museums, it is a handbook for large 
museums as well since it deals with the entire 
range of matters with which museum workers 
are concerned—treating these subjects’ in 
terms of their development from the very sim- 
plest beginnings in little institutions. 

Emphasis is placed upon the relations be- 
tween schools and museums, and the general 
educational work of museums is discussed in 
detail. School-service, which museums have 
now developed to a point of some refinement in 
method, is outlined. The account’ should 
have an influence in the development of such 
work which depends so largely upon the de- 
mand for it among the school people. 


A PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY OF BABYHOOD. By 
Jessie Chase Fenton. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

An intensely interesting, readable account 
of the mental development during the first 
two years of a child’s life, written by a psy- 
chologist, who is the wife of a psychologist, 
and a mother. The author combines her scien- 
tific knowledge with observations of her own 
son. She presents material that will be use- 
ful to students of child psychology in teachers 
colleges and to mothers. Special features of 
the book are chapters dealing with Play, The 
Senses, Language, The Dawn of Mind, and 
the Emotional Life. 


CREATIVE LEARNING AND TEACHING. By Harry 
Lloyd Miller. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Glenn Frank in the introduction to this book 
says the author “belongs to the growing group 
of educators who think we need a new concep- 
tion of teaching before we can devise the best 
possible methods of teaching.” And so he 
says Mr. Miller “shifts the emphasis from sub- 
ject matter to student.” The book will furnish 
any schoolman or woman with plenty of food 
for thought. In the chapter on “Blazing a 
Trail” the author says “The hope of a better 
world lies in freedom to experiment.” Again 
he says “It is a rather difficult task to discover 
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terial, and is divided into three parts: 


3. Articles (63 articles) 


Shorthand Vocabulary 


All letters and articles are accompanied by a 
shorthand vocabulary of important or difficult 
words and phrases. These outlines are printed 


in the left margin of the page. The shorthand 
outlines, as far as possible, are placed opposite 
the lines in which the words or phrases are to 
be found. 


Syllabic Intensity 


This book is graded according to syllabic 
intensity, ranging from 1.22 to 1.87. 


New York Chicago Boston 





RATIONAL DICTATION 


Dr. Edward J. McNamara, Principal, and Mark I. Markett, Chairman Department of Stenography, 
High School of Commerce, New York City 


“Rational Dictation,” written by two of the best-known shorthand teachers in the 
country, is new in both content and method. The book contains 480 pages of ma- 


1. Letters from Regents Examinations (193 letters) 
2. Actual correspondence pertaining to variouus types of business (332 letters) 


In addition to the letters and articles the book contains eight pages of models of 
ietterheads, complimentary closing, signatures, etc., and a classified index of letters. 


List Price $1.40—Discount to Schools 


The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


A Companion to Gregg Speed Studies 


“Rational Dictation” is not a substitute for 
“Gregg Speed Studies.”’ Best results will be 
obtained by using the first 140 pages of “Gregg 
Speed Studies’ along with the “Manual,” and 
by correlating the remaining lessons in ‘“‘Speed 
Studies’”’ with the letters and articles in ‘‘Ra- 
tional Dictation.” 


San Francisco Toronto London 




















the individual, smothered as he has been in a 
tangled fabric of ideals and fundamental 
truths which have been sedulously guarded 
and conscientiously repeated on stated oc- 
casions, but have not been as carefully rede- 
fined and brought down to date as thoughtful 
men have felt they should be.” Such sentences 
are arresting enough to tempt one to read 
more. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 
D. Appleton and Company, 35 W. 32nd St., 
New York City: 
THE UNCLE WIGGILY Book. By Howard R. 
Garis. $1.00. 


A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 W. 44th St., 
New York City: 

SPOKEN THOUGHT. A Textbook on Vocal Ex- 

pression for Use in High Schools, Nor- 

mal Schools and Colleges. By Lily C. 
Whitaker. $3.00. 


Beckley-Cardy Company, 17 E. 23rd St., Chi- 
cago, IIL: 
THE BROTHER BEARS and Other Stories. By 
Anna Williams Arnett. $.70. 
SHUG THE Pup. By Feza M. Reynolds. $.70. 
ANIMAL Pets from Near and Far. By Anna 
Bogenholm Sloane. $.70. 


The Bruce Publishing Company, 354-364 Mil- 
waukee St., Milwaukee, Wis.: 





INDUSTRIAL ARTs Tests. By Harry B. Nash 
and Roy R. Van Duzee. Sets of 25 with 
directions for giving and scoring, $1.25; 
specimen test, $.25. 


The Century Company, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York City: 
Knock. By Jules Romains. Edited by Al- 
bert Douglas Menut and Dwight Inger- 
soll Chapman. $.90. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

BACKGROUND IN SOcIAL STUDIES, Forms A 
and B. Prepared by Tyler Kepner. $.60 
per pad of 30 copies. 

MAP EXERCISES, SYLLABUS, AND NOTEBOOK 
IN EARLY EUROPEAN History (to 1719). 
By Mildred C. Bishop and Edward K. 
Robinson. $.56. 

MAP EXERCISES, SYLLABUS, AND NOTEBOOK 
IN ANCIENT History. By Mildred C. 
Bishop and Edward K. Robinson. $.56. 


Globe Book Company, 170 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City: 
New TYPE QUESTIONS IN CHEMISTRY. By 
Charles G. Cook. $.80. 


Hamtramck School District, Hamtramck, Michi- 
gan: 

THE PuBLic ScHOOL CODE OF THE HAM- 

TRAMCK, MICHIGAN, PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
$1.50. 
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~~ ay: 
PENN-HARRISUM 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
HARRY J. HARKINS, MGR 
ARRISBURG—the capital of Pennsylvania, on 
the William Penn Highway, adjacent to many 
points of historic and scenic interest, is attractive to 
tourists the year ‘round. 
The Penn-Harris, opposite the Capitol Building, is 
the tourist’s cheice for eomfort and convenience, 400 
rooms—moderate rates—garage accommodations. 














ad United Hotels Company of America | 


Direction 
































CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN 8S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


If you want helpful and reliable 
Teachers assistance enroll with us, Free 
enrollment and no charge unless position is 
secured, 


248 If yo vant good 
School Authorities elt ne tnd in- 


telligent service get in touch with us. No charge. 




















National Teachers Agency, Inc. 
Invites Interviews by employers and teachers at 
BOOTH NO. 1 
at P. S. E. A. Convention, Lancaster, Dec. 28-29 


Emily A. Lane P 
Philena Syling \ Pittsburgh Office 


D. H. Cook 


Lillian Cok eet | Philadelphia Office 


Now is the time to confer about teachers or 
positions for next year and mid year 
“‘Placement is as important as preparation” 


Awarded Sesqui Gold Medal for Placement Service 











ete and 





UNIVERSITY 
‘GENERAL TOURS 





To 
EUROPE 
WITH COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
AND CREDITS IF DESIRED 

for fall particulars write to 

SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
Managers of University Tours 

110 EAST 42™ ST. Yew York City 




















FREE TRIP TO EUROPE 


You can earn a free trip to Europe next summer by enrolling your 
friends in our excellent Student Tours for 1928. Itineraries are 
now ready and include a cruise through the Mediterranean in spe- 
cially chartered steamers, as last year. Full information from 
Agency Department. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TRAVEL BUREAU 
2929 Broadway, New York City 





























RIDER TEACHERS AGENCY 
Rider Bidg., Trenton, N. J. 

Commercial Teachers for Public and Private Schools, 

Normal Schools and Colleges. All Dealings Confiden- 

tial. Free Registration. Bell Phone, 8159. 


W. R. MURPHY, Mgr. — Distinctive Service 




















STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


The Leading Student Tours to Europe for the Intellectual Elite. 
All expenses $300 up. Organized entertainments. Cultured 
Leadership. 600 institutions of Higher Learning represented in 
our 1927 Tours. 

Write for 1928 Program 


661 Fifth Avenue - ~ NEW YORK 























Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
City: 
MopsA THE Fairy. By Jean Ingelow. $1.75. 
A Day WITH Betty ANNE. By Dorothy W. 
Baruch. $1.50. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 231-245 W. 39th 
St., New York City: 
MODERN PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. By 
Webster Wells and Walter W. Hart. 
$1.64. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., Boston, 
Mass.: 
SCARAMOUCHE. By Rafael Sabatini. $.92. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 
NUMBER FRIENDS. By Inez M. Howard, Alice 
Hawthorne and Mae Howard. 
ANSWERS TO ARITHMETIC PRACTICE, Grades 
Three and Four. By Frank M. McMurry 
and C. Beverley Benson. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City: 
SIMPLIFIED TOUCH TYPEWRITING. By R. F. 
Webb. $1.50. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York 
City: 
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Davip GOES TO BAFFIN LAND. By David Bin- 
ney Putnam. 

AMONG THE ALPS WITH BrRapForD. By Brad- 
ford Washburn. 


Silver, Burdett and Company, 39 Division St., 
Newark, N. J.: 
PICTURESQUE PorTo Rico. Stories and Poems. 
By Elizabeth Kneipple Van Deusen. 
THE PATHWAY TO READING. Teacher’s Man- 
ual for Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Read- 
ers. By Bessie Blackstone Coleman, 
Willis L. Uhl and James Fleming Hosic. 

MINIMUM ESSENTIALS OF MATHEMATICS. By 
Daniel W. Werremeyer and Charles H. 
Lake. 


World Book Company, Yonkers, New York: 


INTRODUCTORY CHEMISTRY. By Neil E. Gor- 
don. $2.20. 





PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


THE ADVANCE OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL Sys- 
TEM. Vol. V, No. 4. Research Bulletin of 
the N. E. A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 


This bulletin contains much interesting and 
profitable information regarding the progress 
of education in the United States and in the 
states, respectively. Much of the data is viv- 
idly presented by means of graphs. 


ScHOOL JOURNALISM. Technical Information 
on How to Organize, Conduct and Print 
School Papers. By Arthur Dean and 
Frank K. Phillips. Educational Depart- 
ment, American Type Founders Company, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


PRINTING IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. By 
Arthur Dean. Educational Department, 
American Type Founders Company, Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey. 


PRINTING AS A SUBJECT IN THE SCHOOLS. By 
Merritt W. Haynes, Educational Depart- 

: ment, American Type Founders Company, 

— Jersey City, New Jersey. 

ie, 














AFTER THE RAIN. Supplementary reader for 
ce third, fourth and fifth grades. School De- 
partment, Cleanliness Institute, 45 East 
es 17th St., New York City. 
ry 
OPPORTUNITIES AND CONDITIONS OF WORK FOR 
ote Minors UNDER 18 IN THE GLass INDUS- 
TRY. Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
F. and Industry, Harrisburg, Pa. 


INGINEERING AS A PROFESSION. By William E. 
rk Mott. Bulletin of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PLAYS FOR AMATEURS, ORGANIZATION and other 
publications on amateur dramatics. The 
Penn State Players, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. 


OpTIPHosiIs, Ills that befall the human eye 
through poor illumination. Curtis Light- 
ing, Ine., 119 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, IIl. 


PROMOTING COMMUNITY SAFETY AND INTRODUC- 
ING SAFETY EDUCATION IN A COMMUNITY. 
Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, One Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION SERVICE. National 
Child Welfare Association, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


RurRAL LiFe Letrer. Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. 


ANTIOCH Notes, October 1, 1927, Antioch Col- 
lege, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


BULLETIN OF THE A. L. A. Papers and Pro- 
ceedings of the Forty-ninth Annual Con- 
ference, 1927. American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, IIl. 


The following pamphlets may be secured by 
writing to the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C.: 


RURAL SCHOOL SUPERVISION, Bulletin, 
No. 24. 10c. 


List OF REFERENCES ON HIGHER EDUCATION. 
Library Leaflet, No. 35. 


1927, 


LABORATORY LAYOUTS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 
ScIENCES. By A. C. Monahan. Bulletin, 
1927, No. 22. 10c. 


PLAYGROUNDS OF THE NATION. By Florence C. 
Fox. Bulletin, 1927, No. 20. 35c. 


TRENDS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. By Eustace E. Windes, Bulle- 
tin, 1927, No. 26. 


GLIMPSES OF OUR NATIONAL Parks. National 
Park Service. 


Mount McKINLEY NATIONAL PARK—ALASKA. 
National Park Service. 


STATISTICS OF STATE ScHOOL SysTeMs, 1924- 
1925. Bulletin, 1927, No. 13. 


PER CAPITA COSTS IN TEACHERS’ COLLEGES AND 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS, 1925-26. Statisti- 
cal Circular No. 9. 





Things are high, but I don’t believe any- 
thing has gone up like the dime novel, some 
of which sell for $2.—Abe Martin. 


























JOSIAH H. PENNIMAN, President of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has announced that 
a new form of government has been decided 
upon for the University of Pennsylvania. In- 
stead of twenty-four trustees holding office for 
life, there will be forty trustees. While pres- 
ent trustees will hold office for life, the plan 
for the future will include ten life trustees, 
twenty term trustees elected by the trustees 
for terms of ten years and ten alumni trus- 
tees elected by the alumni for terms of ten 
years. The trustees will meet only three times 
a year. A new executive committee will act 
between the meetings of the complete Board 
of Trustees. The report of the Committee on 
Administration Reorganization states that the 
intent is that the organization of the Univers- 
ity government be “reasonably decentralized; 
that a considerably greater degree of author- 
ity should be bestowed upon the groups hither- 
to known as committees, who would undertake 
the duties of management, and that therefore 
these groups should have their responsibilities 
distinguished and their joint efforts identified.” 


HENRY SUZZALLO, until recently president of 
the University of Washington at Seattle, is 
making an analysis of graduate instruction in 
the higher schools of the United States for 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. 


JOHN A. Hooper of York, Pa., gave $100,000 
to the Yale Endowment Fund to establish a 
professorship of comparative religion in the 
Yale Divinity School as a memorial to his 
parents. 


ANDREW FLEMING WEST, head of the Prince- 
ton graduate college since 1901, has resigned. 
With Dean West’s resignation one of the out- 
standing men in higher education withdraws 
from active duties. 


Roy W. Coup has succeeded Arthur Cham- 
berlain as executive secretary of the Califor- 
nia Teachers Association. Mr. Cloud was for- 
merly superintendent of the schools of Red- 
wood City, California. 


E. G. DoupDNA, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association for the past five years, 
has offered his resignation, to be effective 
January 1, 1928. Mr. Doudna has been elected 
secretary of the Board of Regents of the Wis- 
consin State Teachers Colleges. 


WALTER SIDERS, chairman of the board of 
trustees of the National Education Associa- 
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tion and former superintendent of schools at 
Pocatello, Idaho, is now assistant to Augustus 
O. Thomas, president of the World Federation 
of Education Associations, at Augusta, Maine. 


JOHN MARKLE, a trustee of Lafayette Col- 
lege, at the inauguration of the new president, 
William Mather Lewis, gave $500,000 to the 
college for the construction and endowment 
of a building for the engineering department. 


Mrs. BRAND BLANCHARD of Swarthmore 
College was elected president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Deans of Women at the 
annual meeting in Harrisburg in November. 
Other officers elected are: Charlotte E. Ray 
of Pennsylvania State College, vice-president; 
Elizabeth White of Ursinus College, secretary, 
and Margaret MacDonald of Cheltenham High 
School, treasurer. Hope Stewart of Indiana 
was elected to the finance committee. 


ELEANOR SHUTTER, formerly teacher of art 
at the Edison Junior High School, Harrisburg, 
has succeeded Minna McLeod Beck as art su- 
pervisor of the Harrisburg Public Schools. 
Miss Beck, who resigned on October 28, has 
supervised the art work in the Harrisburg 
schools since 1921. 


HELEN SMITH of the Townville Vocational 
School, Townville, won second place in a con- 
test conducted for students by the Wallpaper 
Manufacturers’ Association, 461 Eighth Ave- 
nue, New York City. The contest gave the 
interior of a bare dining room with central 
fixtures and wall brackets. All furniture, rugs, 
draperies and other decorating materials were 
to be selected by the contestants. The walls 
were to be decorated with wall paper in panel 
effect. 


CHESTER SouceK of Coraopolis won first 
place in a world’s school novice typewriting 
contest, conducted recently in New York. His 
rate of speed was eighty-one words a minute. 
After the competition the students visited 
Washington and were received by President 
Coolidge at the White House. According to 
Soucek, basketball and typing are two in- 
stances where the mind must be far ahead 
of the fingers. 


NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER, president of Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, has ac- 
cepted for that university the Casa Italiana, 
$315,000 hall, given by United States men of 
Italian descent as an expression of goodwill. 


RAYMOND SCHLOSSER, for many years teach- 
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er in the West Philadelphia High School, is 
now principal of the new Junior High School 
of Haverford Township. 


DEAN CHRISTIAN GAUSS of Princeton in the 
October issue of Scribner’s magazine says: 
“I would examine the parents upon their fit- 
ness to have a son in college and most cer- 
tainly upon their qualifications to decide 
whether he should go there. Where parents 
fail to pass, the matter should be left for de- 
cision to the headmaster or to the high school 
principal.” 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS suggests the follow- 
ing list of the world’s fifteen best novels: 
Robinson Crusoe, by Defoe; Gulliver’s Trav- 
els, by Swift; Clarissa Harlowe, by Richard- 
son; Eugenie Grandet, by Balzac; The Three 
Musketeers (and sequels), by Dumas; David 
Copperfield, by Dickens; The Scarlet Letter, 
by Hawthorne; Henry Esmond, by Thackeray; 
Madame Bovary, by Flaubert; Fathers and 
Children, by Turgenev; Les Miserables, Hugo; 
Anna Karenina, by Tolstoi; The Brothers 
Karamazov, by Dostoievski; Huckleberry Finn, 
by Mark Twain. 


JAMES N. MuIR, superintendent of schools, 
Quincy, Massachusetts, reports this year an 
enrolment of 12,930 pupils, an increase of 873 
over last year. The board of education has 
voted $300,000 for building purposes. 


Eva LE GALLIENNE has received from the 
Pictorial Review $5,000, the sum which that 
magazine annually bestows upon “the out- 
standing American woman of the year.” Miss 
Le Gallienne founded in New York last year 
a Civic Repertory Theatre. The $5,000 award 
will be applied in the development of that 
theatre. 


KarRL Myers of Hendricks, West Virginia 
has been appointed poet laureate of West 
Virginia by Governor Gore. Mr. Myers is 
the author of a book of poems entitled “The 
Quick Years.” 


D. W. Morrison, principal of the Brockway 
Schools for the past two years, retired from 
active school work September 1. 


A TABLET honoring Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
publisher of The Ladies Home Journal and 
The Saturday Evening Post, was unveiled on 
November 2 in the Great Court of Drexel In- 
stitute in tribute to the interest of Mr. Curtis 
in that institution. 


THE Parent-Teacher Association of Slippery 
Rock on October 10 discussed the results of 
“An Intelligence Test for Parents,” copies of 
which had been mailed to all members of the 
organization. The Intelligence Test was pre- 
pared by Bess V. Cunningham, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University and has been print- 
ed in pamphlet form by Children, a Magazine 
for Parents. 
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KLINE’S UNIVERSAL 
TOURS DELUXE 


Bethlehem, Penna. 


PLAN NOW 
FOR YOUR 1928 VACATION 
AND REGISTER WITH 


KLINE’S POPULAR 


ANNUAL 35-DAY, ALL EXPENSE 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR DE LUXE 
TOUR No.1 
LEAVING JULY 7th 
Including Denver, Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak, Colo- 
rado Rockies, Yellowstone National Park, Southern Utah's 
National Parks, (Zion National Park, etc), Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona, California, Los Angeles, Catalina Island, 
Big Trees (Giant Red Woods), San Francisco, Portland, 
Columbia River Highway, Rainier National Park, Seat- 
tle, delightful steamer voyage to Skagway and Juneau, 
Alaska, and return. Vancouver, Canadian Rockies, Lake 

Louise, Banff, St. Paul, ete. Or a 


TWO-WEEK 
ALL-EXPENSE VACATION TRIP 
TOUR No. 2 


LEAVING JULY 7th 
Including Denver, Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak, Colo- 


rado Rockies, Yellowstone National Park, etc. Also 
A VERY COMPREHENSIVE 60-DAY 
ALL-EXPENSE 
EUROPEAN TOUR 
OUR No. 3 
LEAVING JUNE 30th 
Traversing Eight Countries—England, Scotland, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Germany, Italy, Switzerland and France. 


Other individual unescorted tours arranged to suit your 
desires. 

Write for descriptive itineraries covering these trips 
und register early as only a limited number will be 


booked. 
KLINE’S TOURS 
Bethlehem, Pa. P. M. KLINE, Mgr. 








NERVE STRAIN 
is dangerous / 


It means lowered vitality 
and energy—depleted nerve 
force and mental exhaus- 
tion. At the first symptom 
of fatigue, try a teaspoonful 
of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate in a glass of cold 
water. Wonder- 
fully refreshing 
and invigorating. 
Soothes tired 
nerves. Supplies 
nourishing phos- 
phatestothebody. 
At all Druggists 
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CHICAGO OFFICE: 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
1511 Kimball Bldg. 


Thousands of Schools 
Now Properly Equipped 





We are anxious to send full information about good Laboratory Furniture to any Science Instruc- 
tor. Just ask for a copy of the Kewaunee Book. Address all inquiries to the home office at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
C. G. CAMPBELL, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 


177 Lincoln St., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Offices in Principal Cities 







Teach Science 


The past few years have witnessed 
a wonderful transformation in the 
Laboratory Equipment of the Schools 
and Colleges of America. 


Hundreds of new schools have been 
built—and in most of them—as well 
as in hundreds of old schools—Ke- 
waunee Laboratory Furniture has 
been installed. 


Cor 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 70 Fifth Avenue 
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“LISTENIN’ IN”’ 


Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy Council 
1211-1213 Arch Street, Phila., Penna. 











HEALTH PLAYS FOR ANY HOLIDAY SEASON 


“THE BURGLAR IN THE HOUSE” 


For information concerning dramatic material address:— 


**‘THE BEAUTY PARLOR’’ 


Pittsburgh Dairy Council 
450 Century Building, Pittsburgh 




















HARVARD UNIVERSITY has announced plans 
for an international debate against a team 
from three English universities on the sub- 
ject, “Resolved, That the only effective atti- 
tude toward war is an uncompromising pacif- 
ism.” Harvard will take the affirmative. 


At the State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock the Senior High School of the borough 
is a part of the Campus Training School. L. 
H. Wagenhorst is director of the Training 
School. 


THE Aurania, coeducational floating “uni- 
versity,” which was to have sailed October 15 
announced that the round-the-world cruise 
has been abandoned for this year. The Uni- 
versity Travel Association has indefinitely 
postponed its round-the-world cruise “for men” 
on the Ryndam. 


CATASAUQUA HIGH SCHOOL did some worth- 
while extra-curricular literary work during 
the year 1926-27. Its debate teams, composed 
of twenty-two boys and girls, won eight of 
the twelve debates. In the district contest 


of the National Oratorical Contest Donald 
Hock, senior, won third place. In the Lehigh 
County Prize Speaking Contest Donald Os- 
wald, junior, won second place. In the East- 
ern Pennsylvania Girls’ Oratorical Contest 
Catherine Deily, sophomore, won third place. 
Harold Keyes, sophomore, won second place 
in the County Essay Contest which included 
all the high schools in Lehigh County. Hazel 
Frantz, senior, won a medal in the nation- 
wide essay contest on “Benjamin Franklin.” 


THE New Jersey Board of Education has 
ruled that teachers taking the four-year train- 
ing course at the Montclair Normal Schoo! 
must furnish a $300 bond to be forfeited if 
they fail to teach at least three years in the 
public schools of the state. 


THE Directors of the Hannah Martin Home 
for Teachers, 313 Kelley Avenue, Wilkinsburg 
held the annual reception on October. 15. The 
Hannah Martin home is the only Teachers 
Home in the State and there is but one other 
in the United States. The residents con- 
tribute according to their means for its sup 
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port. The room reserved for convalescents 
was occupied almost continuously last year. 


PHILADELPHIA opened a drive on October 10 
to reduce accidents to children on the city’s 
streets. The Citizens’ Safety Committee of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce dis- 
tributed circulars to the pupils in more than 
200 schools. Philip G. Lewis, superintendent 
of safety in the city’s schools, said that in 
spite of the fact that there are an additional 
half-million motor vehicles registered in the 
State this year than there were three years 
ago and that the school population has in- 
creased by 5,000 during that time, there.is an 
actual decrease in accidents and fatalities. 
Referring to figures issued by the Department 
of Public Safety and the police, Mr. Lewis 
showed that in 1923 there were 4,432 accidents 
and 142 fatalities to Philadelphia’s child popu- 
lation. In 1926, there were 4,418 accidents 
and 134 fatalities. 


East HIGH ScHOOL, Erie, sends to the par- 
ents of its pupils a Home Bulletin which is 
designed to keep them interested and informed 
on the school life of their children. The Bul- 
letin for October 25 explains the system of 
credits required for graduation and gives gen- 
eral information about school regulations. 


VERMONT teachers are financing their own 
illiteracy campaign. They volunteer to do the 
teaching and the State Teachers Association 
appropriates the funds to carry on the move- 
ment. The percentage of illiteracy in Vermont 
is very low. 


ACCORDING to a report issued by the research 
division of the National Education Associa- 
tion, the average salary paid to educators 
throughout the United States is $1,275 a year, 
while average earnings of workers in 25 rep- 
resentative manufacturing industries is $1,309. 


Trade union members receive an average - 


yearly wage of $2,502, according to the sta- 
tistics, while highgrade clerical workers re- 
ceive $1,908, routine clerical workers employed 
by the government, $1,200, and United States 
Government employees an average of $1,809. 
Teachers received an average salary of $525 
in 1914, according to the report, compared 
with $836 which was the average wage of all 
then gainfully employed throughout the coun- 
try. The current statistics show that while 
the average for teachers is now $1,275, the 
average for all gainfully employed in the Unit- 
ed States is $2,010.—School and Society. 


ERE dedicated a new junior high school on 
October 21. John A. H. Keith, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, gave the address. The 
Erie board of education is building a $50,000 
addition to the Roosevelt School. 


THREE new superintendencies have been cre- 
ated this fall and three supervising principals 
have been advanced to the office of superinten- 
dent and commissioned by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction: Frank H. Paint- 
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er, Jersey Shore; Clarence E. Toole, Lebigh- 
ton; Charles C. Madeira, Schuylkill Haven. 


Junior High News, a newspaper, has sue- 
ceeded The Chatterbox as the official publica- 
tion of the Monessen Junior High School. 
Junior High News promises much as a newsy 
and popular interpreter of the junior high life 
and activities. 


THE South Hills High School, Pittsburgh 
sent attractive invitations to its patrons in- 
viting them to attend classes and the special 
assemblies during Education Week in No- 
vember. 


THE new High School at Annville was dedi- 
cated with special exercises on November 11. 


THE Committee on Junior High School Ge- 
ography, appointed by the National Council 
of Geography Teachers, has issued its report. 
Those interested should write to George J. 
Miller, Editor the Journal of Geography, Man- 
kato, Minnesota. 


The Journal of Educational Sociology, Vol. 
1, No. 1 made its debut in September. The 
Journal is published by the American View- 
point Society, Inc., 18 Astor Place, New York 
City and is edited by Dr. George E. Payne 
of the School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity. The content is interesting and valu- 
able. 


CASTANEA TOWNSHIP SCHOOL, Clinton 
County is adding four rooms to the seven- 
room school. Two additional teachers have 
been elected. 


THE School of Education at Pennsylvania 
State College has adopted a new plan for pro- 
viding practice teaching for its sixty or more 
seniors. The students are sent to Johnstown 
in approximately two equal groups, for periods 
of nine weeks each. They serve as assistant 
teachers or apprentices in the high schools of 
that city. They take no other courses while 
they are in Johnstown, devoting all their time 
to high school duties and teaching. Intensive 
courses of nine weeks duration have been ar- 
ranged on the college campus to alternate 
with practice teaching. 


CENTRAL PARK, New York City is to have 
a children’s garden as a memorial to Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, author of “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.” The garden will have a stofy- 
teller’s bench, a birdbath fountain and a 
group of children in bronze. 


WHEN infantile paralysis made it impera- 
tive in Lexington, Kentucky that all children 
sixteen years and under be kept out of school 
and public gatherings the twe Lexington daily 
newspapers responded to the request of the 
school board, directing the children through 
the columns of the newspapers in the daily 
lessons to be done at home. Parents were 
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requested to see that the daily assignments 
were studied. 


AMONG Philadelphia women receiving med- 
als in November in recognition of their ser- 
vices during the Sesquicentennial are Mrs. 
Edward W. Biddle, member of the State Coun- 
cil of Education—a gold medal; Jessie Gray, 
past president of the P. S. E. A.—a’ silver 
medal; Dr. Laura H. Carnell, Associate Presi- 
dent, Temple University—a bronze medal. Or- 
ganizations receiving appreciative copies of 
the grand prize, the symbolic steel engraved 
certificate, include the Philadelphia Teachers 
Association and Temple University Women’s 
Club. 


LAST year 67,223 pupils in the Allegheny 
County Schools were weighed in November 
and 57,305 were weighed again in April. In 
the County as a whole 81.3 per cent of the 
children were of normal weight in November 
while in April 83.3 per cent were of normal 
weight. The per cent of township pupils of 
normal weight was 3.3 points higher in the 
spring. Health work with progress measured 
is found worth while and stimulating and is 
being continued this year. Some schools in- 
creased their per cent of pupils of normal 
weight by 12 points. 


WARREN, by a vote of 5 to 1, passed a bond 
issue of $550,000 to improve school housing 
conditions. Citizens were informed of the 
need of improved building conditions by bulle- 
tins placed in the homes. P. W. M. Pressel is 
superintendent of Warren schools. 


STEELTON voters on November 9 passed a 
bond issue for $150,000 for the public schools. 


THE Fairview Township Karns City Con- 
solidated School in Butler County was dedicat- 
ed on October 15. The building cost $110,000. 
It is the first consolidated school in Butler 
County. 


Two new consolidated schools have been 
dedicated in Patton Township, Allegheny 
County, the Mellon School and the Monroe- 
ville School. 


THE gymnasium and auditorium of the 
Charlestown consolidated school, Chester 
County were dedicated Friday evening, Octo- 
ber 21. This addition was a gift of Frank B. 
Foster, a resident of the community. 


HuBLEY TOWNSHIP Consolidated School at 
Spring Glen, Schuylkill County was dedicated 
on November 4. This is a nine-room building 
located on an eight-acre site situated just out 
of Spring Glen. 


THE long forgotten “Turtel Taube,” the first 
book published in the United States contain- 
ing an original system of music and ornament- 
al design, has been presented to the Library 
of Congress after having been lost for 150 
years. The volume contains 750 songs and 
hymns, the work of Conrad Beissel, founder 
and superintendent of the Cloisters at Eph- 
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rata, Lancaster County. It bears an inscrip- 
tion inside the front cover stating it was once 
the property of Benjamin Franklin. 


ONE little “Red School House” will be- 
come a museum because those who attended it 
have too many memories of happy days to 
allow it to be sold when it was abandoned 
because of the erection of a modern school. 
Two hundred teachers and pupils who attend- 
ed school at the Rahns’ School near Pottstown 
had a reunion, raised a subscription of $20,000 
and bought the school, to be used as a museum 
by the association which was organized by 
the group. Dr. A. E. Wagner of Athens, Ohio 
and Herman F. Tyson of Boyertown received 
the first diplomas from the school in 1874. 
Amos G. Gotwals of Phoenixville and M. S. 
Moyer of Graterford, the oldest teachers at 
the school, spoke. 


THE University of Pennsylvania introduced 
a course in fuel engineering into its curricula 
this fall. The course is in charge of Robert 
Fernold, director of the department of me- 
chancal engineering in the University’s Towne 
Scientific School. 


Metric measures have been adopted by all 
the leading countries of the world excepting 
England and United States. The Britten Bill 
before the last Congress advocated its adop- 
tion by United States. Probably a similar bill 
will be introduced at the next session of Con- 
gress. “The New Assistant,” a metric play, by 
Alton L. Hall and the General Science Class 
of Bishop High School, Bishop, California puts 
the question cleverly and dramatically before 
school pupils. 


THE Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., 
has been equipped with vitaglass, a glazing 
material only recently available in this coun- 
try, which permits the passage of the sun’s 
ultra-violet rays, making the health-giving 
qualities of sunlight available indoors. The 
glazing material is the gift of Samuel T. Bo- 
dine, a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Episcopal Academy, and Mrs. J. Howard 
Pew. During a test of vitaglass in a school 
room at Smethwick, England the group of 
boys in the room equipped with vitaglass com- 
pared with a group of boys of the same age 
in a room fitted with ordinary glass, showed 
an average gain of one-half inch in height, 
3.29 pounds in weight and 8.61 in blood count. 
Among the boys in the vitaglazed room there 
were 40 per cent less absences on account of 
illness. 


The Forestry Primer, published by’ the 
American Tree Association, 1214 Sixteenth 
St., Washington, D. C., is available to Penn- 
sylvania teachers free in suitable numbers for 
class work. Teachers may secure them by 
writing to the above address. 


THE new Upper Moreland High School addi- 
tion at Willow Grove was dedicated October 
15. After the dedication, the building was open 
for inspection. 
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MY FIRST 
NUMBER BOOK 


By C. L. Thiele, Supervisor of Exact 
Sciences, Detroit Public Schools; Irene 
Sauble, Assistant Superintendent of Ex- 
act Sciences, Detroit Public Schools; and 
Nettie Oglesby, Second Grade Critic 
Teacher, Roosevelt Elementary School, 
Detroit Teachers College. Illustrated by 
Margaret Iannelli, Iannelli Studios, Park 
Ridge, Illinois. 


























' abreast of modern needs and information. 
Thousands of NEW WORDS such as audi- My First Number Book, a most 
1 on, joy stick, Coolidge tube, Fascisti, radi- attractive text for the second grade, 
. ophone, Freud, aerograph, eugenism, etc. introduces the child to formal arith- 
t Whatever Your Question about words, persons, metic. The pupil learns through 
uy places, you find here a ready accurate answer. 2,700 ° 
. pases; 452,000 entries, including 408,000 vocabu- the things he loves to do—through 
grachical eubjects; 100 tablens 6,000 tasretion. games, buying and selling toys, play- 
One of the wisest of our school superintendents says: ing store, selling papers, telling time 
anne Reese 978 Sham: 6 Senet, SRE Sue a —activities all involving number 
i the frequent use of the diction-/7 facts. And he works out his little 
arty who was not at the sam meet 
‘. tine 0 Goall ak uapenion all problems in the light of the most en- 
i ase des Slike vl otal i gaging pictures in colors by the well- 
dictionary work could £ known Iannellis. 
at . 
A Write for Helps in Introduction by Edward Lee Thorndike 
S Teaching the Send for descriptive folder 
e Dictionary, FREE. S 
: RAND M. NALLY & COMPANY 
” G.&C.MERRIAM COMPANY pay oe 
ig Springfield, Massachusetts CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
n- 270 Madison Ave. 
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Of . ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE NECROLOGY 
rd The Alert Teacher will observe with inter- Mary E. Juett, a teacher in the Dewey 
ol Sth tis enti School, Chester, died on July 26, after many 
of years’ efficient service in the Chester Schools. 
nd A Toy Band Frank P. Hopper, county superintendent of 
+ Page 204 Luzerne County from 1899-1925, died at his 
. 4 7». = home in Kingston in November. Mr. Hopper 
“% When We Eat was a member of the 1923 Executive Council 
os : Page 211. Col. 2 of the P. S. E. A., serving as president of the 
of g : ae ane Department of County Superintendence. 
Just Off the Press Lila Strong Jones, a training teacher in the 
7” Page 212 Col. 2 School of Observation and Practice at the 
‘th i iecale Saar Philadelphia Normal School, died on October 
“a 31 at her home in Philadelphia. 
Merry Christmas é P 
for “dl e 219 a ae Clara A. Davis, a former teacher in the 
by 8 ; grades and high school at Chester, died on 
A Fine Christmas Trip October 1 at her home in Berwyn. 
di- Page 222 * * * 
yer ° Samuel W. Toner, Sr., treasurer of the 
en Lessons From Rocks Tredyffrin Township School Board and a mem- 
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ber of the board for more than twenty years, 
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died at his home on Cassatt Avenue, Berwyn, 
February 27, 1927. 


Charles Herbert Levermore, winner in 1923 
of the Bok peace prize, died suddenly in Cali- 
fornia on October 20, aged seventy-one years. 
Dr. Levermore was professor of history and 
president of Adelphi College, Brooklyn, New 
York from 1896 to 1912. 


In memory of the members of the staff of 
the Pittsburgh Public Schools who have died 
within the past year: 

Margaret E. Armstrong, Teacher. Lincoln 
Anna M. Callen, Teacher, Woods Run 
Martha A. Cochran, Teacher, Soho 
Henrietta Coleman, Teacher, Carrick High 
Emily J. Colvin, Teacher, Wightman 
George L. Davison, Teacher, Schenley High 
Katherine Donahoe, Teacher, Franklin 
Grace Faloon, Teacher, Fulton 

Ella Fisher, Teacher, Continuation 

Adele Goodwin, Teacher, Hazelwood 

Bert M. LeSuer, Teacher, Langley High 
Gertrude C. Levy, Teacher, Troy Hill 

Ida Lockhart, Teacher, Soho 

H. W. McElree, Principal, Manchester 
Anna R. McFadyen, Teacher, Homewood 
Jane Patton, Teacher, Montooth 

Katherine W. Searight, Teacher, Sunnyside 
Rose Seffern, Teacher, Manchester 

Mary M. Thompson, Teacher, Garfield 
Margaret M. Allen, Retired, Thad. Stevens 
E. W. Dalbey, Retired, Birmingham 
Margaret Hare, Retired, Morningside 
Sara McKibbin, Retired, Cargo 


CALENDAR 


December 4—Golden Rule Sunday 

9—Tuberculosis Day 

9, 10—State Physical Education Associa- 
tion, Johnstown 

17-20—American Vocational Association 
Convention, Los Angeles, Calif. 

28, 29—State Convention of the P. S. E. 
A., Lancaster 


January 17-24, 1928—National Thrift Week 
30—Child Labor Day 


February 7—Association of School Board Sec- 
retaries, Harrisburg 
9, 10—State School Directors Association, 
Harrisburg 
25-March 1—Department of Superinten- 
dence of the N. E. A., Boston, Mass. 


March 8, 9—Progressive Education Associa- 
tion Conference, New York City 
9, 10—Southern Convention District, P. 
S. E. A., Gettysburg 


July 1-6—National Education Association, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


November 7, 8, 9—Educational Congress, Har- 
risburg 





Thoreau wrote: “If you have built castles 
in the air, your work need not be lost; that 
is where they should be. Now put the foun- 
dations under them.” 
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TAncoin University ..cccccssscceoes A.B., B. of Sacred Theology .... William Hallock Johnson, Ph.D., D.D.]| Lincoln University 
MEMS AOE COTA: occ cccsecicveocscs eatin Gens Be, Ble wacescs peotmee Te, Cae, BL cic cccecces Scranton 
Moravian College and Theological 
SeEMiINarTY ...ccecccecevcevccsseses . Dilice te ceavexkbigeses See: Bes Ee, TA oi ctcusncetes Bethlehem 
Muhlenberg College .......+.++++++: Bey es Shs ba ewaekcees r eee Allentown 
Penna. College for Women ........ De itutiecdbaeaseencawrcdess Cora EH. Cosiicgs, SAG D. .nccccccccss Pittsburgh 
Penna, State College ...........+..- AD. SBE. Aa. 6B. PryD.. 
Prof. Degrees (C.E., etc.) ...... ete TA CE, NAD. vcisiccccctces State College 
Penna, State Forest School ........ WB, Wh POOR 6 cs svcsccccsvcics Edwin A. Ziegler. Be.De ....ccsceves Mont Alto 
Rosemont College .......-++.-ee005 i EE faa ak Pore aa-as 40's oad Mother Mary Ignatius, S.H.C.J. ...... Rosemont 
Schuylkill College .........eseeeeees TR A a rs ee ie en EE ea dawesedashusds ens Reading 
Seton Hill College ...........005+ pin Se OF eS reer Daniel Richard Sullivan, Litt.D. ..... Greensburg 
St. Francis College ..........++++-: AT. WO. FOR. L.Be cccscesse Raphael E. Breheny, A.M., LL.D. ....] Loretto 
St. Joseph College .......---++eee Bis « is. “Bedle weerevesawscvers Rev. Albert G. Brown, S.J. ........ Philadelphia 
St. Thomas College ............+++-- Ms Bach egies Ss aseeks)s « .--| Brother George Lewis, F.S.C.,A.M.,D.Se.| Scranton 
St. Vincent College & Theol. Sem'y.| A.B., B.Se., A.M., Ph.D., S.T.D Rt. Rev. Aurelius Stehle, O.S.B., S8.T.D.| Beatty 
Susquehanna University ........... ‘> ee 5 ae St SPP eee SUGGS Th) ss Cac cedercsec dkndeiane Selinsgrove 
Temple University ........cceeeeees A.M., M.8S., Ph.D., 8.T.D., A.B., 
B.8., B.Mus., LL.B., B.D. .... 
M.D., Phar.D., Ph.G., P.C., D.D.S.| Charles E. Beury, A.B., LL.B., LL.D..| Philadelphia 
Vo ae” PP eres one od A.B... Te., We tm Ba -ccccsci Dm Cee ee, Be © sc vcavcaweees Greenville 
University of Pennsvivania ........ A.B., B.S... C.EB.. BAr. B.F.A.. 
M.Ar., Ph.D., A.M., M.S., M.D., 
Ss Rs I, icwewe canes o.. Ti; Wemmioem, BEAD cccccccésecvce Philadelphia 
University of Pittsburgh............ A.M., M.S., Ph.D., A.B., B.S 
M.D., LLB., Ph.G., Phar.D. 
pk OS ee Cee ae eee we Be, TA cic antcevccecces Pittsburgh 
Villa Maria College ......ceseeeeees A.B., B.S., B.Litt., B.Elocution, 
WC. aogdene socpncactenoeeeee POU Be TOES. cdvecdweessvcccseces Immaculata 
Viltameva Collage occ cdevccsuseccess C.E., E.E., M.E., Ch.E., San.E., 
B.A., Ph.B., B.Litt., B.S., A.M.| Rev. Jas. H. Griffin, 8. Villanova 
Washington & Jefferson College....| A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S. ......+..- = 3 OO A renee Washington 
Waynesburg College ..........-e-ees P* Ae > Se Serer rey ee ic et a re Waynesburg 
Westminster College .....ceeseeeee. ABs: Dike BEAR cs cvoccvccvscs W. Charles Wallace, D.D. ............ New Wilmington 
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Three initial two-year curricula, preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who com- 
plete any one of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted. Bac- 
calaureate Degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field. _ Bacca- 
laureate Degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high school field. 
Baccalaureate Degree curriculum. 

Degree curriculum in special fields: Art, Commerce, Health, Home Econom- 


ics and Music. 


School Special Courses Principal 
. —«—ss—iséiC(tC FR REN ER rem MN RH USA On EY aoa ee mea Der ee Francis B. Haas 
RIE cata S'S cta.S yt bs ce Pees ae ee Cs Ci cana ioe John A. Entz 
6 oo Usa ai oop, We Sau arid Rape Wis o/ace & «AE AP an Ee Kl Leslie Pinckney Hill 
ES 8 co cea eee Een ihe ea ene aihe CA wie cami ee ee wean Robert M. Steele 
*tE. Stroudsburg. .Health Education........................- T. T. Allen 
°*Edinboro........ EE NS 86 oils os Sag ee es ie SA Cc. C. Crawford 
*t{OIndiana.......... Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music.Charles R. Foster 
*Kutztown ....... Library and Art Education................ A. C. Rothermel 
*Lock Haven...... Kindergarten Education ,.................. Dallas W. Armstrong 
*t©Mansfield........ Home Economics and Music............... William R. Straughn 
*Millersville ...... MN ReGakca soo cok eee es Re aaa oes C. H. Gordinier 
| ERS EET OIE GS HE ARNE Sree Ezra Lehman 
*tSlippery Rock....Health Education.......................-- J. Linwood Eisenberg 
*West Chester .... Health Education and Music.............. Andrew T. Smith 


*Offers course leading to B.S. in Education. 
tOffers course leading to B.S. in Health Education. 
Offers course leading to B.S. in Home Economics. 
© Offers course leading to B.S. in Public School Music. 
°Offers course leading to B. S. in Art Education. 
Catalogs on Request—Address the Principal 























Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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